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17H0 LEGALE  Dollar  vol-ame  of  wholesale  trade  in  the  United  States 

TRADE  RISES        in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  totaled  $U, oOO, OCO, 000, 

an  increase  of  $200,000,000  over  the  193S  quarter,  the 
Department  of  Conmerce  estimated  yesterday.    March  sales  v^ere  placed  at 
^•S  percent  ahove  those  of  the  previous  March,     The  report  pointed  out 
that  the  first  quarter  of  1937  ''^ar.  "one  of  the  most  higiily  successful  peri 
ods  in  recent  years"  but  in  tliat  quarter  sales  were  only  ik  percent  ahove 
those  of  the  quarter  just  closed,  while  prices  now  are  more  than  10  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1937«     "^he  significance  of  the  report  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,"  Secretary  Eopkins  said,   "is  that  v»»holesale 
trade  has  regained  approximately  20  percent  of  the  dollar  s^les  volume 
lost  between  the  high  and  low  points  of  the  1937-3S  business  cycle. " 
(Washington  Post, ) 


COTTON  Exceptionally  higii  domestic  consiimption,  unusually 

Situation  small  exports,  high  spot  prices  of  American  cotton  relative 

to  futures  qaotations,  and  small  stocks  of  "free"  American 
cotton  in  the  presence  of  record  total  stocks,  continue  to  feature  the 
present  cotton  situation,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
An  important  recent  development  is  the  proposed  domestic  export  subsidy, 
which  apparently  has  already  resulted  in  market  price  adjustments  which 
have  partly  eliminated  the  disparity  between  prices  of  American  and  foreign 
grov/ths  in  foreign  markets.     Domestic  mill  consumption  of  6^9,000  bales  in 
Marcli  was  one-fourth  larger  than-  in  March  last  year,  the  second  largest 
for  the  month  in  twelve  years,  and  probably  the  third  largest  March  con- 
sunption  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 

RECLAIIvIED  "Crop  scares  from  the  winter  wheat  belt  and  reports 

WHEAT  that  farmers  v;ere  accepting  liberal  offers  to  take  off  the 

hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  vjheat  that 
they  had  pledged  with  it  for  loans,  brought  the  most  active  market  in  the 
staple  grain  last  v/eek  since  the  days  of  the  pre-Munich  crisis  last  fall," 
says  John  M.  Collins  in  a  Kansas  City  report  to  the  New  York  Times,  "The 
volume  of  trading  increased  measurably  in  .all  market s, . .Drying  of  the  top 
soil  by  high  v;inds  and  higli  temperatures  is  taking  the  crop  back  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  according  to  crop  observers,,," 
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FSA  Clients'  Secretary  Wallace  aonounces  that  a  nation-wide  survey 

Economic  of  Parm  Security  Administration  "borrowers,  many  of  whom  . 

Improvement       were  once  on  relief,  showed  they  not  only  were  rapidly  re« 

paying  their  loans,  "but  also  were  making  long  strides  to- 
ward better  living  and  security.     The  survey,  covering  232,9^7  typical 
families  in  the  FSA  rehabilitation  program,  showed  they  had  increased 
their  aggregate  net  worth  —  over  and  ahove  all  deots  —  "by  $6l,S17,903 
since  obtaining  loans.     This  was  an  average  increase  of  $265. 37  P©^  fault- 
ily, or  37. U  percent.    By  March  1,  the  FSA  had  collected  $77,317,579  out 
of.  the  total  of  $261,809,6^7  it  had  loomed  to  kkk,lS2  individual  borrow- 
ers, although  much  of  the  money  vrill  not  be  due  for  four  or  fiv3  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  70  snd  SO  percent  of  the  funds  loaned  will 
be  repaid  eventually  with  interest.    Losses  are  largely  concentrated  in 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains  which  have  suffered  several  years  of  severe 
drought,    i'ield  workers  estimated  that  at  least  68  percent  of  the  borrow- 
ers covered  would  repay  in  full,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  repaying 
only  part  of  their  obligations.    The  secretary  said  that  the  survey  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  the  economic  as  well  as  the  social  wisdom  of  the 
government's  investments  in  loans  to  low-income  famers.    Virtually  all 
of  the  loans,  he  added,  were  made. to  farmers  who  were  either  on  relief 
rolls  or  threatened  with  the  need  for  relief.    The  report  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  despite  the  help  given,  22  percent  of  the  ff,-»jDilies  still  lack- 
ed adequate  bods;  16  percent  had  inadequate  stoves;  3^^  percent  did  not 
receive  adequate  medical  attention;  h2  percent  did  not  have  sanitary  pro- 
tected water  supplies;  3^  percent  lived  in  unscreened  houses;  and  5^  per- 
cent of  the  families  were  still  without  sanitary/  toilets.     The  232,9^7. 
families  had  an  aggregate  net  worth  of  $165, 2^0,197  when  they  obtained 
their  loans,  or  an  a^jerage  of  $709^3^  per  family.    By  the  end  of  the  1938 
crop-  year  they  were  worth  $227,058,100,  or  an  average  of  $97^.71,  above 
all  debts,  including  their  obligations  to  the  government,     Tlae  borrowers 
had  tripled  their  production  of  food  for  home  consijxiption.     The  families 
had  increased  their  acres  operated  from  an  average  of  fO  to  I3I}  or  87 
percent.     Tlie  average  f n.rmer  when  he  got  his  loan  had  only  1,2  work  ani- 
mals.   By  the  end  of  the  193^  crop  year,  he  had  increased  this  to  an 
average  of  2.2  animals  or  SU.U  percent. 

Box  Silos  "A  box  silo,  suitable  for  Southern  formers  to  use  in 

for  South  storing  silage  at  a  reasonable  cost,  has  been  developed  by 

the  Sout]i  Carolina  Experiment  Station,"  reports  L.  0. 
Brackeen,  in  Country  Gentleman  (May),     "The  box  silo  is  a  rectangular 
structure  of  lumber  with  a  galvanized  roof.     The  silo  is  12  feet  high, 
12  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long,  having  an  estimated  capacity  of  175  "tons 
of  silage  made  of  approximately  80  percent  sorghm.i  and  20  percent  soy- 
beans.   Exclusive  of  the  roof,  the  structure  costs  $1^9,66,  or  85-|  cents 
per  ton  capacity.    Advantages  of  the  box  silo,   as  listed  by  J.  P.  La- 
Master,  head  of  the.  dairy  department  of  the  station,  are:    Low  construc- 
tion cost,  using  lumber  on  the  farm;  no  skilled  labor  needed  for  con- 
struction; more  convenient  to  remove  silage  than  from  a  trench  silo;- 
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may  "be  enlarged  as  requirements  demf>nd;  no  danger  of  seepage  as  is  often 
the  case  with  trench  silos;  and  it  has  a  special  application  to  the 
coastal -plains  area  where  the  high  water  ta"ble  indices  trench  silos  im- 
practical,   A  mimeographed  report  telling  how  to  construct  a  "box  silo 
has  "been  prepared  "by  Mr,  LGivlastor , " 

Senate    '  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,R, 

April  27  5219 »  second  deficiency  appropriation  hill.     The  House 

agreed  to  the  Senate  omcndmcht  providing  $100,000  for 
Butch  elm  disease  eradication.    This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent,   The  hill  as  finally  passed  contains  the  following  items  for  this 
Depc-.rtment :    Fighting  forest  fires,  $2 , UiSO , 000 ;  $oO,000  of  hurricane- 
damage  appropri ration  authorized  to  he  spend  in  K.  Y. ;  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  $1^,000;  Dutch  elm  disease  eradication,  $100,000;  inter- 
national production  control  committees,  limitation  raised  from  $17,500 
to  $25,500,  . 

Both  Houses  received  the  President's  ncssr'4'O  p.sking  appropriations 
for  work  relief  and  relief  for  I9U0  (K,  Doc,  270);  ref,  to  Committees  on 
Appropriations,     Tlie  message  requests  $1,^77,000,000  for  Works  Progress 
Administration,  $125,000,000  for  National  Youth  Adrranistration,  pjid 
$123,000,000  for  Parm  Security  Adiiini  strati  on. 

Both  Houses  received  the  President's  message  trrjisnitting  the 
Bureau  of  Puhlic  Hoads  report  on  trcjiscontincntrl  super  hi  ghv^ays  (H,  Doc, 
272);  ref,  to  Senate  Cor.,  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Hoads  pjid  House  Con, 
on  Roads, 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  T.  V,  A,  report,  "Supple- 
mental Phases  of  the  Interterritoricil  Freight  P.atc  Problem  of  the  United 
States"  (H,  Doc.  271), 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  ^^52,  Interior 
Dopcartrient  appropriation  hill, 

Mr,  Barhour  suhiiitted  rn  amendLiont  which  he  intends  to  propose  to 
H,  R,  52691  agriculturrJ.  appropriation  hill,  to  increase  eradication  of 
tuherculosis  and  Bang's  disease  from  $7,175,000  to  $9,800,000,    Mr,  Pep- 
per suhnitted  an  mendment  to  the  seme  hill  to  increase  agricultural 
chemical  investigations  from  $U07,500  to  $U27,500  md.  increasing  the  a- 
nount  of  this  appropriation  which  can  he  spent  for  the  Citrus  Products 
Lahoratory  in  Florida  fror.  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

Began  delr.te  on  S,  6S5,  to  create  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol in  the  Puhlic  Health  Service, 

Received  a  supijlonentrJ.  estinate  of  appropriation  of  $300,000  for 
agricultural  extension  work,  19^0  (S,  Doc,  69);  to  Con,  on  Appropriations. 

The  Connittee  on  Conjierce  reported  S,  1100,  for  completion  of  the 
Atl  on  tic-Gulf  ship  crjial  across  Florida, 

Adjourned  until  May  1, 

House  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  UU92,  Trea- 

April  27  sur^^-Post  Office  appropriation  hill.    The  Senate  anend- 

nent  relating  to  purchase  of  cotton  twine  was  amended  to 
provide  that  3/U  of  the  twine  used  in  post  offices  he  made  of  cotton 
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and  was  a^greed' to.    The  Senate  amendinent  denying  tb.e  franicing  privilege 
to  G-overmaent  publications  the  sending  of  which  has  not  "been  requested 
and  is  not  required  hy  law  was  araended-and  agreed- to. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands-  reported  the  f  ollowing  /bills:  '  H,  H. 
2U15,  to  authorize  addition  of  lands  to  Plumas  National  Forest,  Calif., 
with  ^?mondmcnt  (H.  Ropt,  5IC) ;  H.  R.  ^635,  to  trc:vnsfor  lands  from  the 
Sierra  National  Porost  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park  (H.  Rept.  519) » 
H,  R.  5U35,  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Ait  (K.  Ropt.  522).  . 

Adjourned  until  May  1. 

(prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Pinanco.) 

Blue  Ribbon  Blue  Ribbon,  a  wilt-resistant  striped  watermelon  on 

Watermelon         the  College  of  Agriculture  cojnpus  at  Davis,  will  be  re- 
leased to  seed  companies  and  farmers  dilring  October,  1939* 
according  to  G-.  N.  Davis,  instructor  in  truck  crops  at  the  college.  Tlie 
now  melon  possesses  the  some  wilt-resistant  qualities  o.s  the  Klondike  H7, 
and  the  same  stripe  as'  the  Klondike  No.  11.     It  is  c^^octed  to  fill  an 
important  need  for,  while  demand  for  striped  \7atcrmcl0ns  has  been  steady, 
wilt  has  caused  such  heavy  losses  that  farriers  have  been  forced  to  re- 
duce their  acreages  of  the  striped  varieties.     (California  Cultivator, 
April  22.) 

U-H  Club  Pour-H  Club  enrollment  reached  a  new  high  in  193^ > 

High  Record       with  1,2S6,029  boys  and  girls  listed  as  members  in  7^>59^ 

local  U-H  clubs,  Dr.  C.  ¥.  ¥arburton,  director  of  exten- 
sion work  in  the  UrJ.tcd  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  announced  re- 
cently.  .More  than  a  half  million  of  these .boys  and  girls  becrme  club 
members  for  the  first  time  last  year.     This  brings  to  \approximately 
7,500,000  the  total  nmber  of  young  people  who  have  received  U-H  train- 
ing since  the  work  became  nation-wide  in  191^.     So  widespread  have  U-K 
clubs  become  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  that  more  thah  Uo  per  cent  of 
the  rural  boys  and  girls  reaching  the  average  age  for  joining  U-H  clubs 
last  year  were  enrolled  in  the  organization.    In  193S  three-fourths  of 
all  farm  and  home  projects  undertrk:en  by  club  members  were  conploted— 
another  record  hi^^,     (New  York  Times.) 

Canadian  Removal  of  the  3  percent  excise  tax  from  a  long  list 

Tax  Removed       of  goods  which-  Canada  obtains  mostly  from  the  United 

States  has  been  announced  by  Canadian  pinance  Minister 
Charles  Dunning.     The  new  'trade  treaty  between  Crnada  and  the  United 
States  eliminated  Canada's  3  percent  excise  tax  from  a  large  number  of 
imports,  for  the  most  part  finished  goods.     Canadian  manufacturers  com- 
plained that  the  tax  still  was  levied  on  many  of  the  parts  and  raw  mate- 
rials they  had  to  import.    It  has  now  been  removed  from  all  imports  which 
receive  preferential  tariff  treatment,  a  concession  worth  about  $12,000,- 
000  to  imericoji  exporters.     (New  York  Times.) 


DAILY  DIGEST   
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UHGES  TRADE  "An  appeal  to  business  men  of  the  United  States  to  em- 

PHOMOTION  ploy  the  practical  commercial  methods  available  to  avert 

war  and  consequent  collapse  of  economic  order  was  made  last 
night  "by  Thom.as  J.  77atson,  president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com.- 
merce,  to  a  group  of  business  leaders  gathered  from  aJl  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," reports  Turner  Catledge  in  the  New  York  Times,     "The  industrialists 
of  this  country  are  definite  in  their  determination  to  avert  v:ar,  Mr.  lYat- 
son  said,  because  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  very  system  under 
which  they  live,  whoever  might  win.    He  maintained  that  the  surest  way  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  was  to  keep  goods  and  service  moving  'both  ways'  across 
international  borders,,. As  jjractical  steps  tov;ard  moving  goods  'both  ways' 
a<;ross  int 3rnational  borders,  i-ir.  ITat son  proposed  stabilization  of  curren- 
cies 'on  a  basis  fair  to  all  coujitries,  '  limitation  of  armaments  and  'a  fair 
adjustment  of  international  tr-ido  barriers'.,." 


U.S.  SALES  The  Commerce  Department  said  yesterday  that  the  United 

TO  BRAZIL  States  outranlced  Germany  in  193^        ^  seller  of  merchandise 

to  Brazil,      after  allowroice  for  the  depreciated  value  of 
Germany's  askimarks.    Based  on  the  roichsmark  value  of  German  sales  to 
Brazil,  Germany  outranked  the  United  States  last  year  and  for  the  past 
several  years,  but  officic^JLs  said  that  Brazil  pays  for  j^iur chases  from  Ger- 
mejny  with  askimarks,  v;hicli  are  cheaper  than  reichsmarks.    United  States 
shipoii^ts  to  Brazil  last  year  tot.^lod  $71 » 5^2*372,  equal  to  2U.21  percent 
of  all  the  foreign  merchandise  bought  by  Brazil.     Germany's  sales,   on  the 
askiriiark  basis,  were  valued  at  $6l,179»2SS,   or  on  a  reichsmark  basis  at 
$73,SOS,78U.     Great  Britain  ranked  third  in  sales  to  Brazil.  (Washington 
Post, ) 


COTTON  USE  A  more  general  use  throughout  the  Cotton -Belt  in  1939 

PROMOTED  of  cotton  bagging  for  cotton  bale  coverings  has  been  made 

possible  by  c-m  amendment  to  a  progrrn  inaugurated  in  August 
193s  "to  encourage  the  use  of  cotton  for  this  purpose,  the  Division  of  Mar- 
keting and  Marketing  Agreements  of  the  Department  announces.    Under  the 
terms  of  the  original  program,  cotton  bagging  at  a  special  lov;  cost  was 
offered  only  for  the  packaging  of  one-variety  and  improved  cotton.  The 
change  in  the  progrem  mcdces  the  offer  apply  to  all  cotton.     The  program  is 
one  of  those  designed  to  stimulate  consur^ption  of  cotton  by  encouraging  new 
uses. 
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poreign  Plant  "Spealcing  "before  the  members  of  the  Florida  Horticul- 

Introduction      tural  Society  the  other  day,  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  the 

great  plant  explorer,  complained  that  after  forty  years 
devoted  to  introducing  foreign  plants  to  this  country  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  tha.t  while  it  was  easy  to  grow  them  here,  the  main  difficulty 
is  in  getting  people  to  cat  them,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Trihuno  (April  21).     "In  his  years  as  hea.d  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plajit  Introduction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Fair- 
child  and  his  associates  did  a  marvelous  joh  in  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  the  AmoricaJi  to  experiment  with  foreign  plajits.    Much  more  remains  to 
"be  done.  .  .Among  Dr.  Fairchild's  victories  over  Merican  apa.thy  may  ."be 
listed  the  Foterita  sorghum  from  the  Sudoji,  an  important  grain  and  forage 
crop  grown  in  the  West  today;  the  Persian  Gulf  dates,  which  he  "brought 
from  Bagdad;  the  tung  oil  tree,  which  cajne  from  Chin<a,  and  the  Oriental 
"bcmlDoo,  of  which  there  arc  nrjiy  groves  in  this  country.     These  are  oKiiy 
a  "beginning  of  what  could  "be  done."  / 

Sread  in  An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medrical 

the  Diet  Association  (April  I5)  on  the  nutritive  value  of  wheat 

flour  and  "bread,  says  in  part:     "A.  re  cent  report  of  Cop- 
ping (Copping,  A.M.:    !Tutrition  Ahstr.  &  Rev.  S:555  (Jan.)  1939)  re- 
views the  present  status  of  our' knowledge  of  the  pro"blem.    Although' "bread 
is  an  important  food,  it  is  "by  no  merjis  a  complete  foodstuff.     It  con- 
sists essentially  of  flour  and  water,  charged  with  ca-r"bon  dioxide  as  a 
result  of  action  of  lea.vening  agents,  and  Irkied.     Its  nutritive  value  de- 
pends principally  on  the  flour  used  in  its  preparation.    There  is  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  nutritive  value  of  flour.    The  process  of  milling 
wheat  does  not  seriously  affect  the  protein  or  the  ca^rhohydrato  content 
of  the  flour,  "but  it  docs  appreciably  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  and  ash 
present.    Only  about  70  percent  of  the  screened  wheat  is  recovered  in  the 
preparation  of  'strridard  grade  white  flour.    By  further  milling  finer 
flours  are  o"btained  and  in  these  cases  the  extraction  is  even  less.  .  • 
Although  wheat  flour  is  practically  devoid  of  vitajnin  D  and  vitajnin  C  ajid 
ordinarily  possesses  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  provitamin  A,  its 
content  of  the  B  group  of  water-soluble  vitajnins  is  not  inconsiderable. 
A:i  examination  of  white  wheat  bread,  however,  reveals  that  it  contains 
only  about  one  fourth  to  one  sixth  as  much  thiamin  (vitamin  Bq^)  as  whole 
wheat  bread.    Investigation  has  also  shown  that  bread  prepared  from  whole 
wheat  flour  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vitamin  B  complex  than 
that  prepared  from  white  flour.    Whole  wheat  grain  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  provitamin  A,  carotene,  but  since  this  constituent  imparts  to 
the  flour  a  yellow  color  which  is  considered  undesira.ble ,  bleaching 
agents  are  often  used  which  destroy  the  color  as  well  as  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  carotene.     The  germ  of  wheat  has  important  nutritive  proper- 
ties.   Hejection  of  wheat  germ  in  the  process  of  milling  involves  loss  of 
an  important  source  of  these  factors.    Althougli  little  is  known  of  the 
human  requirement  for  these  accessory  food  factors  found  in  wheat  germ,  it 
seems  probable,  in  the  light  of  animal  experimentation,  that  they  are  im- 
portant for  the  nutrition  of  man." 
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Stc^Jidcirds  Hit  or  miss— mostly  miss— methods  of  sizing  children* 

for  Child's       clothin.=5  could  "be  improved  "by  manufacturers  if  sizes  were 
Clothes  "based  on  bodj'-  measurements  instcp.d  of  age,  Miss  Buth 

O^Brien,  chief  of  the  textiles  and  clothing  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  told  the  American  Stc?jndards  Association, 
recently.    Mothers  don't  want  to  return  ill-fitting  childro n' s  clothing 
any  more  than  merchants  want  to  see  enormous  returns— estimated  "by  re- 
tail merchants  at  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year,    Tor  this  reason,  the 
American  Eome  Economics  Association  requested  d.  stojidardization  of  sizes 
of  children's  clothing  and  patterns.    Under  the  direction  of  Miss  O'Brien 
and  financed  "by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  a  nation-wide  survey 
was  made  to  determine  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  of  size  stan- 
dardization for  diildren's  garments.    Any  one  of  three  groups  of  two  meas 

uremcnts  were  suggested  "by  Miss  O'Brien,     They  are  height  and  weight, 
height  and  girth  of  hips,  or  height  and  girth  of  chest.     In  this  way 
children's  clothing  con  "be  purchased  hy  measurements.    Each  of  the  two 
measurements  most  nearly  correlate  3^  "body  measurements  made  of  a"bout 
150,000  children  in  I5  States  and  the  District  of  Columhia,    The  chil- 
dren's ages  ranged  from  U  to  17  years.    Analysis  of  the  D.easurenent 
figures  show  definitely  that  age  is  a  poor  indicator  of  size,     "For  in- 
stance," Miss  O'Brien  declaimed,  "one  of  our  measurement  size  groups  may 
he  for  hoys  weighing  from  81  to  91  pounds  and       to  60  inches  in  height. 
We  found  "boys  ranging  from  9  to  lU  years  of  age  falling  into  this  group; 

Furthermore,  we  found  that  manufacturers  were  correct  in  their  assump- 
tion that  children  in  the  West  wore  Irxger  for  their  age  than  those  in 
other  sections.     In  Texas  and  California  they  were  larger  and  in  two 
Southern  States  they  were  smaller.    In  all  areas  children  of  different 
economic  levels  were  measured.    Those  children  from  r.ore  prosperous  homes 
were  consistently  larger,"    Dr,  P,  G-,  Agnew,  sccrotrxy  of  the  Anerican 
Standards  Association,  called  in  the  Sectional  Comittee  made  up  of  pat- 
tern manufacturers,  garment  manufacturers,  retailers,  consumers,  and 
technical  experts  to  hear  Miss  O'Brien's  report  on  the  survey.    The  Com- 
mittee will  discuss  the  csta'blisl'ii.ient  of  an  American  St^'^d.ard  for  chil- 
dren's garment  and  pattern  sizes  "based  on  this  study  of  "body  measurer.ents 

Family  Income  Miscellaneous  Pu"blication  No,  339 — Family  Income 

Pu"blications      and  Expenditures:    Pacific  Region,  Part  I,  Fa'iily  In- 
come*— is  the  first  in  a  series  of  studies  of  ur"ban  and 
village  families,  prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics.    Data  were 
o^btained  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  Re- 
ports for  other  regions  will  "be  released  later,    A  similar  series  will 
deal  with  farm  incomes.    Part  II  will  tell  how  these  incomes  are  spent, 
M,P,  339  nay  "be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  35 
cents. 
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Controlled  "Wood  county,  Ohio,  h£?.s  wrked  out  a  plcin  that  pro- 

Hunting  Area      vides  good  pheas-ant  shooting  for  thousands  each  year," 

says  G-eorge  A,  i.Iontgomery,  author  of  "G-.ame  Plan  That 
Works",  in  Capper's  Fanner    (May).     "This  army  of  hunters  Is  estimated 
"by  local  residents  at  10,000  to  15,000.    A,  B.  Mea^ley,  county  gfine  war- 
den, places  the  numher  at  12,000,     The  Ohio  Wild  Life  Research  Station, 
maintained  cooperatively  "by  Ohio  State  University,  the  Ohio  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  in  a  study  made  in 
1937s  accounted  for  S,^Oc.  -  Of  these,  3j366  were  fa„rmer-l and ' owners  and 
2,hko  were  Wood  county  -hunters  of  other  occupations.    That  gives  nearly 
6,000  resident  hunters,  approximately  10  to  the  square  mile.    That  alone 
is  a  heavy  hunting  population,  "but,  in. addition,  1,6C0  outsiders  "bought 
hunting  permits  from  game  protective  associations  and  approximately 
1,000  others  visited  friends  or  relatives  and  hunted  on  their  land  dur- 
ing the  open  season,    Eunters  included  in  the  survey  killed  Uo,180  cock 
pheasants  during  a  10-day  hunting  season.     That  is  an  average  of  66  for 
each  section  of  land  in  the  county.    The  law  does  not  permit  hens  to  "bo 
shot  rjid  prosecution  of  violators  md  denial  of  future  hunting  privi- 
leges are  so  certain  that  few  hunters  risk  firing  at  anything  "but  a  cock 
pheasant.    What  has  made  this  county  one  of  the  "best  shooting  areas  in 
the  United  States?    T17O  things,  residents  of  the  county  will  tell  you: 
The  Wood  county  pheasant  refuge  management  system,  and  controlled  hunt- 
ing areas,   ,  ," 

Electrified  Farmers  visiting  the  ITew  York  World's  Fair  will  see 

Farm  Exhi'bit      a  practical  working  farm,  with  a  farm  house  and  "buildings 

completely  equipped  with  cattle,  horses,  chickens  and 
everything    one  would  expect  to  find  on  a  farm,  even  to  the  flower  and 
vegetalDlc  garden  near  the  houses-all  on  less  than  one  acre.    More  than 
one  hundred  practical  applications  of  electricity  will  "be  shown  under 
working  conditions.     The  house  is  en  attractive  two-story  frame  strac- 
ture.    At  one  end  of  the  plot,  are  the  silo  and  "barn,  with  a  "bull  exer- 
ciser at  one  corner  of  the  "barn,  the  milking  parlor,  dairy  room,  work- 
shop and  horse  shed;  at  the  other  end  of  the  plot,  the  poultry  house, 
"brooder  house,  greenhouse,  hot"beds,  community . packing  house  and  the  or- 
chard.    The  outstanding  feature  of  the  farm  house  kitchen  is  its  two- 
compartment  refrigerator — one  compartment  for  quick  freezing.    This  re- 
frigerator is  divided  into  two  sections  of  approximately  12  cu"bic  feet 
each.    On  one  side  the  temperature  is  held  at  zero  for  freezing  and 
holding  meats,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegeta'blc;  on  the  other  side  the  reg- 
ular refrigerator  temperature  of  "below  50  degrees  is  maintained,  (The 
imcrican  Produce  Review,  J^ril  26,) 

Livestock  More  than  25,000,000  head  of  farm  animals  were  ship- 

Trucking  ped  to  the  sixteen  principal  livestock  markets  "by  other 

than  rail  transportation  in  193^»     The  n^jm"ber  ?;-as  slight- 
ly more  than  5U  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  at  such  mrrkets.  This 
percentage  was  the  highest  on  record  with  the  exception  of  1936.  Actual 
nm"bers  of  non-rail  receipts  at  the  same  markets  in  I936  and  in  1933  and 
193^  T^cre  ahove  those  of  193^,     (Country  Gentleman,  May.) 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  Alarmed  over  two  "bills  reported  favorably  on  Monday 

LEGISLATION         by  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Civil  Service 

Commission  yesterday  v/arned  that  they  "opened  the  back 
door"  to  a  flood  of  patronage -appointed  Congressional  clerks  taking  their 
places  in  permanent  jobs  in  the  executive  service.     One  of  the  measures 
would  permit  Senators'  and  Representatives' .clerks  and  secretaries  and  clerks 
of        Congressional  committees  who  have  served  four  years,  to  receive  per- 
manent civil  service  classification,  making  them  eligible  for  appointment 
to  civil  service  Jobs.     The  other  bill  denies  the  coram"tssion  the  right  of 
setting  age  limits  for  persons  examined  for  jobs,  except  those  entailing 
hazardous  or  heavy  physical  work,     Tlie  commission  submitted  an  unfavorable 
report,  with  Budget  approval,  on  both  bills.     (\7ashington  Post.) 


^EAT  MARKET  Tlie  value  of  v;heat  was  10  percent  higher  yesterday  than 

INCREASES  a  week  ago,  the  sharpest  rise  in  the  grain  market  in  almost 

a  year,     TTithin  a  ;veek  blackboard  quotations  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Tra.de  have  been  chalked  up  7  cents  to  the  highest  level  since  early 
last  summer,  when  the  market  was  on  its  way  dovm  from  the  9~year  top  estab- 
lished in  1937.  price  bulge  put  values  7  "to  I5  cents  above  the  ^^year 
lows  reached  earlier  in  the  season,     Yesterda.y's  closings  were:  May,  75~7^  l/^ 
July,   73-72  7/S;  September,  73  l/^+-73.  (A.P.). 


NATIONAL  Movies  in  sound  with  natural  color,   showing  spectacular 

PARJ{  MOVIES        views  in  Anerica's  western  National  Parks,  will  be  sponsored 

by  the  National  park  Service  at  S  o'clock  this  evening  in 
the  departmental  auditorium,  Constitution  Avenue  between  12th  and  lUth  Streets 
(Washington).     The  pictures  are  professionally  filmed.     There  is  no  admis- 
sion charge,     (Washington  Post. ) 

MD,  TOBACCO  Maryland-grovm  tobacco  is  selling  for       percent  more 

PRICE  UP  than  the  crop  marketed  last  year  commanded,  says  a  report  in 

the  Baltimore  Sun.     If  prices  hold  steady  at  present  levels, 
growers  in  five  southern  Maryland  counties  v;ill  receive  $2,500,000  more  than 
they  were  paid  for  the  crop  marketed  in  193^.     The  peak  price  to  date  for 
tobacco  sold  by  local  commission  merchants,  the  Maryland  Tobacco  Growers 
Association  and  the  two  auction  houses  at  Upper  Marlboro  and  Kughesville  is 
cents  a  pound. 
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"Starter"  American  Fertilizer  (April  I5)  reprints  from  Farm 

Solution  for  Research  (April  l)  an  article,  "A  *Sta.rter'  Solution  for 
Tomatoes  Tomatoes,"  "by  Charles  B,  Sayre,  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 

tion«.    "In  a  field  es^^eriment  with  cannery  tomatoes  made 
at  Geneva  in  193^?"        says,   "the  application  of  some  chemical  ferti- 
lizers costing  only        cents  produced  a  gain  of  1,U4  tons  of  early  toma- 
toes and  increased  the  total  yield  1,85  tons  per  acre  over  the  checks. 
The  chemicals  were  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  at  the  time  the  plcxits 
were  transplanted  to  the  field.     The  results  of  this  special  treatment 
were  so  outstanding  that  the  method  is  recommended  to  tomato  growers.,,. 
Treatment  A,  which  tonsisted  of  20  ounces  of  ammo-phos  11~US  (11  per 
cent  nitrogen  and       per  cent  phosphoric  acid)  plus  10  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  potash  (13  per  cent  nitrogen  and       per  cent  potash)  per  50  gallons 
of  Y/ator,  produced  significantly  higher  early  yields  of  tomatoes  than  any 
of  the  other  treatments  and, ,,,,, this  increased  early  crop  resulted  in 
the  largest  total  yield.     Treatment  B,  consisting  of  10  ounces  of  L-'imno- 
phos  11-US  -plus  10  ounces  of  calnitro  (20  per  cent  nitrogen)  plus  10 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  i^otash  supplied  the  same  amount  of  potash  as  treat- 
ment A  and  slightly  no  re  nitrogen,  but  only  half  as  much  phosphoric  acid. 
Since  treatment  A  produced  significantly  larger  early  and  total  yields 
than  treatment  B,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  larger  cjnount  of  avails 
able  phosphoric  acid  as  s^applied  ly  more  ammo-phos  11-Ug  in  treatment  A 
was  the  principal  factor  stimulating  crrlier  and  greater  yields  of  toma- 
toes,,,,It  should  "be  enphasized  that  this  nutrient  'starter'   solution  is 
only  a  supplementary  treatment  to  "be  used  in  transplanting  tomatoes  and 
is  not  recommended  as  the  sole  fertilizer  application  needed  to  produce 
a  large  crop  of  tomatoes.     It  should  "be  regarded  primarily  as  a  'booster' 
or  'quick  starter'  to  be  cpplied  at  a  critical  time  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  tomato  plrjit.     To  carry  the  vines  through  the  season  to  produce  a 
heavy  yield  of  tomatoes  requires  liberal  application  of  fertilizer  to  the 
field.    Tlie  'starter'  solution  is  likely  to  be  most  effecti-ve  with  can- 
nery tomatoes.,,," 

Tcrtilizer  The  American  Potato  Journal  (April)  contains  an 

Placement  article  on  placement  of  fertilizers  for  potatoes,  by 

Messrs,  Brown,  Zimmerley,  Houghland,  Rcdit  and  Srhoen- 
leber  of  the  Department,  and  says  in  part  in  an  editorial:     "More  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  connection  with  fertilizer  usage  on  the  potato  crop. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  report  by  Brown  et  al  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal,     These  v/orkers  present  results  which  iriiicate  that  it  may  not 
be  desirable  to  apply  all  the  ingredients  in  a  potato  fertilizer  as  a 
complete  mixture  but  rather  to  vary  the  location  of  the  different  in- 
gredients.    Their  results  show  that  the  divided  placement  averaged  27,5 
bushels  more  than  where  the  ingredients  were  mixed  and  applied  together. 
This  is  o.n  interesting  development  and  should  bo  followed  up,  since  if 
further  experimentation  should  confirm  these  findings,  it  would  mean 
still  larger  returns  on  the  fertilizer  investment." 
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FSA  Aids  "At  the  depth  of  the  depression,  AlaDama  Was  faced 

Alal^ama  with  a  rural  relief  proDlem  of  serious  proportions,"  says 

an  editorial  in  the  Birmingham  News  (April  6).  "Under  the 
Ala"baina  Reha"bilitaticn  Corporation,  a  "beginning  was  made  in  developing 
a  system  of  permanently  rehahilitating  these  farm  families.    This  ob- 
jective was  continued  under  the  Rescttlomcnt  Administration,  end,  with 
modifications,  is  still  "being  carried  out  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration.   Last  year  there  wore  aliDost  19,0CC  farm  families  in  the  state 
who  were  "borrowing  money  from  the  FSA  and  receiving  technical  advice  and 
direction  in  carrying  on  successful  farming  operr^tions.     The  average  net 
worth  of  12,C0C  lov.-income  families  who  were  accepted  on  the  program  in 
1935  "^as  $3 •03*  average  net  worth  of  families  on  the  program  in 

1932         increr.scd  to  $UU2,    At  present  99  por  cent  of  these  families 
own  their  own  mules;  55  per  cent  have  cows:  axd  99  per  cent  have  chickens. 
These  are  concrete  evidences  of  the  improvement  in  living  stand'^.rds  that 
have  "been  made.     The  cost  of  this  program,  which  com'bincs  sound  credit 
and  educa.tional  a^ssistajice ,  is  extremely  low  in  comparison  to  the  "bene- 
fits that  ha.ve  "been  gained.     The  success  of  the  prograxi  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  it  is  possi"blc  to  develop  a  credit  system  ajid  a  live-a.t- 
home  progra:i  which  can  provide  a,  measure  of  security  for  the  low-incono 
farmers  of  the  South," 

History  In  response  to  a  request  recently  received  from  an 

of  B.A.I.  official  of  the  National  Archives,  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of 

Animal  Industry  ha,s  presented  that  brarch  of  the  govern- 
ment with  copy  of  the  bound  volume,  "The  Bureau  of  AnimaJ.  Industry  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Its  Esta.blishment ,  Achievements, 
and  Current  Activities,"  prcpa.red  in  192U  by  the  la.te  Dr.  U.  G.  Houck 
and  other  mem"bcrs  of  the  Bureau's  sta-ff.     This  book,  of  39^  pages,  is 
the  most  comprehensive  existing  a.c count  of  the  first  Uc  years  of  B.A.I, 
achievements.     The  rcser\'0  supply  of  the  book  has  been  cxiiausted  for 
several  years  and  copies  now  held  privately  are  expected  to  become  in- 
creasingly rare  with  the  passing  of  time.    Presentation  of  the  book  to 
the  National  Archives  insures  that  the  valuable  information  contained 
will  be  a.-vailablo  to  posterity.     (Journavl  cf  the  American  "Veterinar^^ 
MedicaJ.  Association,  Ma,y. ) 

P^p  for  New  in  silage  ma.chinery  is  a  molasses  pump  that  is 

Silage  hitched  up  to  the  top  feed  roll  of  the  silage  (ratter. 

When  crops  go  into  the  cutter,  the  roll  ra.ises  and  trips 
the  mola.sscs  release,    Molasses  then  flows  onto  the  ma^terial  which  is 
to  be  cut  for  silage.    When  no  feed  is  going  in,  the  top  feed  roll  drops 
and  cuts  off  the  molasses.     This  pump  aJ.so  works  satisfactorily  with 
phosphoric  a.cid,  which  is  now  on  the  market  in  lined  steel  drums  (I5  gal- 
lons, 3c  gallons),  for  use  in  maJcing  legume  ar^d  grass  silage.  (Parm 
Journal     and  Farmer's  Tifo,  May.) 
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-Senate  .  "         Passed  S.  635»  "^o  create  a  Division  of  Water  Pollu- 

Maj  l        \         tion  Control  in  the  Fu"blic  He3vlth  Service. 
,  :■      *  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  E.  Pl. 

■Treasury-Post  Offipe  appropriation  t)ill.     Concurred  in  the  House  amond- 
ment  .  to  "the  cotton— twine'  amendment,  which  provides  thc?,t  l/U  of  the 
twine  used  in  post -of  f  ices  shall  Tdc  made  of  cotton;  and  the  House  clar- 
ifying amendment  to  the  pmeiidmcnt'" denying  the  franking  privilege  to 
Government  publi cat  ions-  the  sending' of  which  hps  not- "been  requested  and 
is  not  required  "by  law,    This'-hill  will,  now  "bo  sent  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Murray  siitmitted  an-  Gmcnd^ient  which  he  intends  to  proiDose  to 
H,  H.  5269,  agricultural  appropriation  "bill, to  appropriate  $2,Ul7,000 
additional  (1939)  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  . 

•The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  reported  with  amendment  the  follow- 
ing:    S.  190^,  eliminating", age  requirements  for  certain  positions  in 
the  classified  civil  service        (S.  Ropt.  3^1)  J  S.  1730^   "^o  permit  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  legislative  "branch  to  "be  trrnsferrcd  to  the  com- 
petitive classified  civil  service      (S.  Pcpt,  3^3)* 

Received  from  the  Sccretar;^^  of  State  a  proposrl  to  ruthorizo  cre- 
ation of  advisory  committees  which  may  prove  essential  to  fulfillment 
of  legislation  to  authorize  cooperation  with  other  American  repu'blics; 
to  Com,  on  Poreign  Relations. 

House  Considering  "bills  on  the  calendar,  passed  the  fol- 

May  1       "  lowing:    H,  H.  169,  to  facilitate  control  of  soil  ero- 

sion and/or  flood  dcmage  originating  on  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest  lands,  Calif*  H.  R.  2009,  to  facilitate  control  of  soil  ero- 
sion /?jid/or  flood  drmage  on  Angeles  National  Porest  lands,  Calif.;  H.R. 
2^17,  to  facilitate  control  of  soil  erosion  and/or  flood  damage  on 
Sequoia  National  Porest  lands,  Calif.;  J.  Res.  171»  f^uthorizing  ac- 

ceptance from  Alameda,    dilif . ,  of  certa.in  lands  on  G-o"^;errjiient  Island 
for  use  of  Porest  Service  and  Bureau  of  PuMic  Roads;  H.  Res.  17^,  di- 
recting Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transmit  to  the  House  "such  per- 
tinent data  and  information  as  t"he  Department .may  ha^'C  asscm"bled  rela- 
tive to... crop  insurance  for  cotton,"  . 

Agreed  to  conference  report,,  on  H,  R.  U052 ,  .  Interior  Department 
appropriation  "bill. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  with  amendment  S,  15^9 »  to 
amend  the  A,  A,  Act  "by  extending  to  19HO  and  19^1  certain  provisions 
regarding  minimum  cotton  acreage  allotments     (H,  Rept.  52U). 
(Prepared  "by  Office  of  Budget  rnd  Pinanco.) 

Vegetable  Rail  shipments  of  truck  crops  are  approaching  their 

Situation  seasonal  peak,  says  the  Bureaoi  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Market  prices 'are  holding  at  a'bout  March  levels,  rnd  are 
generally  higher  than  in  April  193^.    Total  acreage  rnd  production  of 
truck  crops  reported  to  date  arc  slightly  lower  than  in  193^ »  yields  in 
most  cases  being  "below  those  of  last  year.    Although  truck  crop  prices 
at  market  centers  in  mid-April  were  generrlly  unchanged  from  those  of  a 
month  earlier,  "beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  kale,  lettuce,  onions 
and  tomatoes  advanced  slightly  in  contrast  to  declines  in  all  others. 
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HOUSE  PASSSS  The  House  yesterday  overwhelmingly  approved  president 

REORGANIZATION    Roosevelt's  first  reorganization  proposal  (see  Daily  Digest, 

April  26,  page  l)  as  incorporated  in  a  hill.     The  vote  was 
26U  to  I2S  against  a  resolution  hy  Representative  Taher  of  New  York,  to 
reject  the  measure.    Under  the  law,  the  Presidential  order  will  go  into 
effect  on  June  25,   or  60  days  after  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.     No  other 
attempt  can  "be  made  in  either  branch  of  Congress  to  nullify  the  order.  (New 
York  Times, ) 


HULL  CFPCSES  Secretary  Hull  expressed  yest-?rda.y  the  concern  of  the 

STAJEF  TOLLS        federal  govornmont  over  restrictions  imposed  on  the  m.ove- 

mont  of  goods  from  one  state  to  another.     In  a  letter  to 
William  E.  Eirick  of  the  Ohio  E!ouse  of  Representatives,  Secretary  Hull 
stated  the  adinini  strati  on '  s  opposition  to  barriers  r^uch  as  toll  points  and 
use  taxes  imposed  by  some  states  in  recent  months.     "The  ability  of  goods 
to  move  freely  from  one  state  to  another,  whatever  their  origin, "  Mr.  Hull 
declared,   "has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  our  country  and  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  we  have  achieved 
in  many  branches  of  industry  and  agriculture,,,"     (A.P.  ). 


RAILROAD  LAl\ID  A  proposal  that  the  railroads  holding  federal  land 

ORAITT  PLAN         grants  relinquish  these  in  exchange  for  surrender  by  the 

government  of  the  right  to  preferential  tariffs  under  those 
grants  has  been  made  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  which  is 
studying  the  problem  of  railroad  relief,  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace.    Tr-e  Secretary,  in  a  letter  dated  April  2S,   set  forth  this  proposi- 
tion as  one  in  which  the  railroads  would  receive  a  substantial  return  for 
the  surrender  of  rights  which  he  termed  "relatively  small  and  of  nebulous 
value,"    In  effect,  Mr.  Wallace  wrote,  the  railroads  would  give  up  about 
20,000,000  acres  of  low-grade  losA  in  exchange  for  additional  revenue  of 
about  $7 » 000, 000  a  year,  which,  llr.  Wallace,  said  represents  a  capital  value 
of  $175,000,000,     (New  York  Times/) 

EXTENSION  WORK  At  least  1,SC0  meetings  of  fam  people  will  be  held 

over  the  coumtry  on  or  near  May  6  in  recognition  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Sm.ith-Lever  act  which  created  nation- 
wide cooperative  extension  v.^ork  of  the  Department  and  land-grant  colleges, 
wires  from  ^7  states  to  Dr,  C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
reveal. 
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Trends  "Important  shifts  are  talcing  place  in  our  na.tional 

in  Diet  diet,"  says  an  editorial  in  Better  Crops  with  Plant  Food, 

(April).  "Mong  such  changes  is  an  increase  in  the  con- 
siunption  of  citrus  fruit.    According  to  0,  E.  Baker  and  A,  B.  Genung  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Miscellaneous  PuMi cation  No. 
267,   'A  G-raphic  Summary  of  Farm  Crops,'  March  193^»  "t^®  consumption  of 
citius  has  increased  from  a'bcait  10  pounds  annually  at  the  iDeginning  of 
the  century  to  more  than  Uo  pounds,  on  the  a'verfige,  during  the  last  5 
years.    This  is  in  comparison  with  a.  per  capita  consumption  of  about  60 
pounds  of  apples  during  the  last  decade,  which  is  a  decrease  from  "between 
70  to  120  pounds  a  year  during  the  pre-war  years.     Consumption  of  grapes 
and  prunes  has  increased,  while  the  per  capita  consumption  of  peaches 
hcas  remained  more  or  less  stationary.    Wo  are  eating  a  lot  more  lettuce, 
spinach,  and  other  green  leafy  vogetatics.    The  authors  estimate  that 
"between  192O  and  193^  there  was  an  increase  of  350  per  cent  in  carlot 
lettuce  shipments  and  a  2U0  per  cent  increase  in  the  shipments  of  spin-  ,. 
ach,     Carlot  shipments  of  carrots  incrca.sed  67O  per  cent  during  the  de- 
cade; string  "bc-^jis  5^0  per  cent;    oolery  ISO  per  cent;  cauliflower  160 
per  cent;  cab"bage  9  por  cent, While  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc-  , 
tion,  it  is  still  doubtless  true  that  the  population  as  a  whole  does  not 
yet  eat  enough  citrus,  apples,  fruits  in  general,  or  green  leafy  vege- 
tables.    In  line  with  this  shift  in  the  ncational  diet,  more  and  more  at- 
tention by  agricultural  authorities  all  over  t'iie  country  is  being  given 
to  the  economical  production  of  quality  fruits  and  vegetables.  Many 
states  now  maintain  experiment  stations,  with  highly  trained  staffs,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  vegetable  rnd  fruit  production.    Prominent  rTxOng 
such  problems  is  the  proper  nutrition  of  ■vegetable  and  fruit  crops.  On 
all  too  Licjiy  soils  plrjit  evidences  of  nutrient  deficiencies  are  being 
noted  in  the  crops  grown.     Such  deficiency  synptons  include  potassium, 
phosphorus,  boron,  nrjigrjiese,  iron,  zinc,   ccpper  rnd  nagnesiuii.     But  as 
a  result  of  patient  experimental  and  research  work,  the  nutrition  of 
crops  is  becoD.ing  much  better  understood.    Fundamental  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  nation  is  the  research  of  highly  specialized  truck  and 
fruit  stations  all  over  the  country," 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examinations      examinations:    No.  U6  (unassembled)  Auditor  (Marine  Ac- 
counts), $3,200;  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  (For 
existing  vacancies  the  Maritime  Commission  needs  auditors  with  responsi- 
ble experience  in  voyage  accounting.)    No.        (assembled)  Forestry  Stu- 
dent Aid,  $1,260;  Forest  Service.    Applications  must  be  on  file  not  later 
than  (a)  auditor.  May  29,  forestry  student  aid,  May  22,  if  received  from 
States  other  than  those  najned  in  (b)  ,  (b)  auditor,  June  1,  forestry  stu- 
dent aid.  May  25,  if  received  from  the  following  States:    Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idah3,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utaii,  Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. 
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Milk  S'J.gar  Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have  de- 

Froni  Wliey  veloped  a  neii  process  for  separating  cheese  ^hey  powder 

into  three  vaD.uahle  products  —  milk  sugar,  a  protein-rich 
concentrate,  c?nd  a  solution  rich  in  riboflavin  or  vitamin  G-  (3p)  •  Milk 
sugar  is  already  manufactured  for  use  in  medicinal  preparations  and  "bahy 
foods,  and.  it  can  "be  used  in  oindy  and  for  m^lcing  explosives.     Its  high 
cost  compared  to  other  sugars,  hcwe^/er,  prevents  its  use  in  many  ways  for 
which  it  is  chemically  adapted.    Aorahcm  Leviton,  the  Bureau  chemist  who 
developed  the  process  in  the  lal^oratory,  "believes  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  sugar  can  "be  reduced  materially  "by  using  his  alGohol-extraction 
method.     In  the  lahcratory,  he  recovered  from  the  whey  7^  "to  75  percent 
of  the  milk  sugar,  which  wrs  comparahlo  in  quality  to  the  refined  milk 
sugar  of  commerce,    P.educing  the  cost  of  milk  sugar,  he  "believes,  will 
open  up  now  fields  for  it^  utilization.    Mr.  Leviton  says  the  whey  pow- 
der is  wet  thoroughly  in  95*"P^'*cent  alcohol.     Tiie  light  paste  is  then 
introduced  into  more  aJ.cohol,  agitated,  and  filtered  as  rapidly  as  pes- 
sihle.     The  residue  is  the  protein  concentrate.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  lactose,  or  milk  sugar,  in  a  supcrcatiirated  solution.     It  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  lactose  crystals  are  introduced  to  start 
crystallization.    When  crystallization  is  al.iiicst  complete  the  lactose  is 
filtered  out  rnd  wr.shed  in  alcohol*     The  residue  is  then  distilled  to  re- 
cover the  alcohol.     The  vitaain  concentrate  which  is  high  in  rihoflavin 
content  is  left.     The  ri'bcflavin  concentrate  may  "be  used  for  poultry 
feeds,  as  this  "^/i  tarn  in  is  essential  in  the  growth  of  iro-ang  chicks  ptA  the 
hatcha"bility  of  eggs.    By  using  the  new  product  the  vitamin  would  "be 
availa'blc  in  concentrated  form. 

* 

Department  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  methods  and  costs  of 

Cotton  packaging  and  compressir^  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 

Studies  "been  inaugurated  "by  the  Department.     Improved  appearance 

of  American  cotton  "bales,  "better  protection  against  less 
and  deterioration,  elimination  of  fi"ber  dam.age,  and  lower  costs  in  pack- 
aging are  sought.     Tlie  study  has  "been  undertalcen  "by  the  Bureaus  of  Agri- 
culttiral  Economics  end  Agricultural  Engineering,     The  increasing  compe- 
tition Ameri  CTJi  cotton  is.  meeting  in  world  ma.rkets,  it  was  stated,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  improved  cotton  packr.ging  and  handling  practices 
in  this  country.     The  gin  "bale  package  in  general  use  hy  producers  and 
ginners  in  this  country  is  unsatisf a.ctory  not  only  from  the  stajidpoint  of 
its  extreme  Dulkiness  "but  also  "because  it  fails  to  protect  the  cotton 
against  damage  and  waste.    Eurthermore,  o'Dservations  indicate  present 
methods  of  recompressing  the  "brlcs  to  higher  density  may  dcmage  the  fi"ber. 
An  a.ttempt  will  oe  made  to  ascertain  the  factors  rcsponsihlc  for  fi'bcr 
damage  in  coziipression.     The  Bureaus  also  will  seek  to  develop  meajis  to 
elimina.te  compression  drma^-e,  to  determine  costs  a-nd  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  high-density  padsa^ing  at  gins  as  compa,red  with  present 
methods,  ar.d  to  deliver  a.  more  sa.tisf a.ctory  "ba,le  pa.cka.ge  to  spinners. 
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Senate  Agreed  to  House  amendments  to  certain  Senate  amend- 

May  2  ments  to  H,  R.  ^852,  Interior  Department  appropriation 

"bill.    This  "bill  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  with  amendjuonts        H.  R.  57^2, 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  for  the  Tood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (S. 
Ropt,  356)  .  ■ 

Adjourned  until  May  U, 

House  Received  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in- 

May  2  formation  prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

on  cotton-crop  insurance  (H.Doc.  277) • 
Received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Government  Losses  in  Shipment  Act;  to  Com.  on  Expenditures  in  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Government  Organization  reported  ad\-ersely 
H.  Con.  Res.  19,  opposing  the  Ho,  I  plan  for  roorgrnization  (H.  Rept.531) 
(Prepared  hy  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

AM.  R  ngc  The  AAA  range  improvement  program,  already  popular 

Prcgrcm  with  Oregon  r^jichers,  will  he  strengthened  even  more  for 

the  future,  according  to  reports  "brought  "back  "by  Oregon 
delegates  to  a  regionrl  ranr-:e  conference  held  at  Tascon,  Arizona.  Indi- 
cations are  tha.t  more  range  practices  will  he  added  to  the  program.  Ap- 
prC'Cimatcly  lUoO  Oregon  ranches,  representing  more  than  five  million 
acres  of  raz^-ge  lands,  are  now  enrolled  under  the  fcdnra.l  range  program. 
Principal  :^.ims  of  the  progr.^^n,  include  re"building  of  depleted  grazing 
lands  and  conservation  developments  which  will  help  retain  their  value 
for  the  future.     (Lake  County,  Orcg, ,  Examaner,  Matron  23.) 

Challenge  At  the  Southwestern  Section  meeting  of  the  American 

of  Science         Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  recently  at 

Sul  Ross  Tea.chers  College,  Alpine,  Texa.s,  Dr.  H.  W.  More- 
lock,  president  of  the  college,  stressed  the  value  of  pure  research  that 
is  motivated  hy  no  material  gains.     "As  scientists,"  Dr.  Morelock  said, 
"you  ha.ve  at  lor:.st  'three  ch'.llenging  ohligations ,  one  to  society,  another 
to  yourself;  and  the  third  to  pure  science, ...  It  is  rcgrettahlc  that  tho 
commercially  selfish  too  often  would  have  you  devote  your  time  a^nd  in- 
telligence to  destructive  rr.ther  than  constructive  ends,  provided  a  pro- 
fit cores  out  of  the  prccipita.te.    Diaring  recent  monchs  I  wa.s  a.stounded 
to  learn  tha.t  it  costs  industry  in  America  $200,000,000  annually  to  main- 
tain its  research  lahora.torios ,  and  aJ.so  that  it  employs  3^,000  research 
workers;  hut  tha.t,  on  the  other  h^id,  Germany  enrploys  7O9COO  ajid  Soviet 
Russia  100,000  for  tho  same  purpose.    But  the  most  startling  thing  I 
learned  t/.-.s  that  two-thirds  of  in au.s trial  research  activity  is  aimed  a.t 
cither  improving  existing  products  or  reducing  their  cost  of  production, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  industrial  researc'n  and  its  hudget  were 
answera.hle  to  tajigihle  results."     (New  York  Times.) 
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U.S. -BRITISH  "Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamoerlain  told  the  House  of 

BARTER  TALKS      Commons  yesterday  that  the  British  G-oveiTiment  had  agreed  to 

open  negotiations  v/ith  the  United  States  for  bartering  Ameri- 
can wheat  and  cotton  for  British  Empire  rubber  and  tin,"  reports  Ferdinand 
Kiihn,  Jr,  ,  in  a  London  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times.     "The  announcement 
raeant  that  the  British  G-overnmont  had  at  least  accepted  the  principle  of 
such  a  transaction,  which — if  it  goes  through — will  assure  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  of  ample  war  reserves  of  two  essential  raw  materials  not 
produced  within  the  American  frontiers.     In  addition,   it  v/ill  relieve  the 
United  States  Government  of  some  of  the  huge  sui-pluses  now  on  its  hands  and 
at  the  same  time  will  give  Britain  large  quantities  of  reserves,. ," 

APPROPRIATION  A  $37?, 000, 000  increase  in  farm  appropriations  was  ap- 

BILL  ACTION       proved  yesterday  by  a  Senate  subconimittee.  Chairman  Russell 

of  the  Senate  group  said  this  amount  had  been  added  to  the 
$S35>000,000  voted  by  the  House  more  than  a  month  ago.     Senator  Russell 
said  the  Senate  group  approved  a  $225,000,000  increase  for  "parity  pay- 
ments, "  $113,000,000  additional  for  the  administration's  farm  surplus  re- 
moval program,  $25,000,000  additional  for  the  farm  tenancy  act  and  $15»- 
,000,000  for  other  Agriculture  Department  activities.     Senator  Russell  said 
the  full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  would  meet  today  to  consider  these 
increases  which  the  subcommittee  voted  after  weeks  of  hearings,  (A.P,). 

POOLS  UNDER  Eight  foods  were  designated  yesterday  by  Secretary  Wal- 

STAACP  PLAN         lace  as  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which  may  be  in- 
cluded by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  on  the  list  of 
commodities  obtainable  under  the  recently  announced  stamp  plan.     The  foods 
designated  were  butter,   shell  eggs,  dry  edible  beans,  dried  prunes,  oranges, 
wheat  flour,  whole  wheat  flour  aiid  corn 'meal,  (press,) 

DRUG-  ACT  The  Senate  passed  yesterday,  among  a  long  list  of  bills 

DELAY  on  its  calendar,  a  House  measure  to  postpone  until  January  1, 

19^0,  or  longer,  the  effective  date  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  new  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act  which  otherv/ise  would  have 
become  effective  on  June  25 »  one  year  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
the  act.     The  Senate  inserted  an  amendment  setting  July  1,  19^0,  as  the 
ultimate  extension  period,  v/hich  maJvos  necessary  return  of  the  bill  to  the 
House  either  for  agreement  with  the  Senate  amendment  or  the  appointment  of 
conferees,     (New  York  Times.) 
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FSA  Work  "Many  New  Deal  activities  are  making  good  headway  to- 

Praised  ward  effecting  a  permanent  cure  while  easing  the  suffering 

of  victims  of  economic  disease,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Southern  Agriculturist  (May).     "Outstanding  in  this  respect  is  the  work 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  Tenant  Purchase  Program  and  the  work  of  rchahilitating  farm  families 
that  cannot  secure  aid  elsewhere,    A  fine  record  has  already  "been  made  in 
starting  thousands  of  helpless,  destitute  farm  families  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing program,  and  it  is  assisting  worthy,  qualified  tenants  in  "buying  farms- 
in  a  practical  husiness-like  manner.    As  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
is  being  operated  at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  selected  to 
teke  part  in  its  program  are  getting  well-located,  productive  land  in 
tracts  large  enough  and  at  prices  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  make,  a 
living  and  meet  their  financial  obligations.    Thoy  are  getting  well-conrr 
structed,  modern,  modest,  comfortable  homes  and  outbuildings  suited  to 
their  needs  at  most  reasonable  prices.    They  are  getting  adequate  finan- 
cial aid  on  long-time  terms  and  very  low  interest  rates  to  meet  actual 
legitimate  needs  in  getting  back  on  their  feet.     They  have  first-hand 
assist^'jice  from  well-trained  supervisors  in  making  and  executing  farm  and 
home  plans.    Probably  the  most  import ojit  step  that  coijild  be  taJkcn  just 
now  for  further  improvement  in  the  program  would  be  for  Washington  to  give 
state  and  county  representatives  more  leewa>,y  for  exercise  of  judgment  and 
initiative  and  to  provide  more  field  workers  to  aid  in  planning  and  super- 
vising the  work  of  PSA  families." 

The  Progressive  Parmer  (May)  contains  the  first  tf  several  short 
articles  on  the  work  of  the  PSA  in  rehabilitating  farmers. 

Parm  Building  Every  home  to  be  inspected  for  fire  hazards  is  the 

Inspection         goal  of  fire  prevention  authorities.    Parm  homes  are  no 

exception,  says  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  urging  farm  folk  to  check  their  homes  against  the  known  causes  of 
fire.    He  points  out  that  of  the  krjown  causes,  those  eight  are  responsi- 
ble for  almost  85  P^r  cent  of  all  farm  fire  losses:    Defective  chimneys 
and  flues;  sparks  on  combustible  roofs;  lightning;  spontrjieous  combustion; 
cojreless  use  of  matches;  smoking;  careless  use  of  gasoline  and  kerosene; 
defective  and  improperly  installed  stoves  and  furnaces;  faulty  wiring 
and  misuse  of  electric  appliances.    Pire  loss  on  farms  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $90,000,000  and  3,500  lives  in  1937,  or  practically  one-third 
of  the  fire  loss  for  the  entire  United  States,    A  remedy  for  farm  fire 
loss  is  inspection  of  homos  and  other  farm  buildings  to  detect  fire  haz- 
ards.    Secretary  Wallace  urges  volunteer  firemen,  Boys'  and  G-irls'  U-H 
Clubs,  Raral  Boy  Scouts,  and  farmers  themselves  to  cooperate  in  inspect- 
ing buildings  end  in  removing  the  fire  hazards  found.  (international 
Pire  Pighter,  May.) 
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Protein  in  "A  way  to  double  the  yield  of  protein  from  an  acre 

Lespedeza  of  lespede  za  has  "been  found,  "says  W.  A,  Albrecht,  His- 

souri  College  of .  Agriculture,  in  Capper's  Fanner  (llay) , 
"It  involves  two  common  treatments,  liming  and  phosphating.     The  dis- 
covery was  made  when  Missouri  research  workers  "began  to  com  "bine  dif- 
ferent fertilizer  treatments  after  having  determined  their  effects  when 
applied  singly.     On  the  level  prairie  typo  of  Putnam  silt  locjn,  super- 
phosphate was  used  "both  alone  cjidi  in  conjunction  with  limestone.  The 
clearly  visi"ble  differences  in  lespedeza.  growfn  and  the  extent  to  which 
grasses  and  other  foreign  plants  were  smothered  prompted  not  only  care- 
ful measure  of  fhc  crop  stand  and  ^/ield,  "but  also  a  chemical  study  of 
the  crop.    Where  no  treatment  was  applied  the  hay  wrs  only  1^2  pounds  ozi 
acre.    Phosphate  alone  gave  SS9  pounds,  or  16  per  cent  increase,  "but  when 
limestone  and  phosphate  were  com'bined  the  hay  yield  mounted  to  139^ 
pounds,  an  increase  of  S3  per  cent,  and  almost  five  times  the  weight  in- 
crease from  phosphate.    Yield  figures  a.lone  fa.il  to  tell  the  complete 
story.    Phosphorus  in  the  lespedeza  given  phosphate  was  24  per  cent  larg- 
er than  thp.t  in  the  untreated  crop,     Com"bination  trcatm.ent  increased  the 
phosphorus  content  "by  lS  per  cent.    Lime  gave  the  crop  capacity  to  take 
more  thrji  three  times  as  much  of  this  esscnticl  element.     Such  results 
suggest  that  if  the  phosphate  investment  is  to  "be  returned  with  profit 
in  form  of  increased  phosphorus  taken  into  a  crop  like  lespedeza,  wo  may 
well  look  to  the  limestone  level  of  the  soil,  , 

Worm-Prec  "During  the  past  five  years  results  at  the  Kentucky 

Sweet  Corn         Experiment  Station  showed  that  clipping  the  silks  and  end 

of  the  corn  husk  "beyond  the  co"b,  just  rfter  pollination, 
was  a  promising  method  for  control  of  the  earv:orm,"  says  E,  Ivi,  Em.uert, 
University  of  Kentucky,  in  Country  Gentleman  (May),     "Ihe  test  was  repeat- 
ed on  a  larger  scale  last  year  and  the  results  suhstantiate  the  earlier 
findings,    They  indicate  that  clipping  four  to  six  days  after  pollination 
is  complete,  as  evidenced  "by  "browning  of  the  silks,  is  a  method  "by  which 
the  percentage  of  wormy  cars  ccji  be  materirlly  reduced  even  whe:^.  the  pop- 
ulation of  worms  is  high.    Of  7^  cars  clipped  four  to  six  days  after 
pollination,  85  P^r  cent  were  free  of  worr.s,  while  of  35^  undipped  ears 
only  2U,5  per  cent  were  worm  free.    Earlier  or  later  clippings  were  not 
so  effective.    The  worms  vand  eggs  in  the  clipped  ears  should  "be  collected 
and  destroyed  "by  "burying  "below  six  inches,  drowning  in  water,  burning,  or 
treating  with  a  strong  chemical," 

Beeswax  "A  new  market  for  beeswax  has  been  opened  up  by  a 

for  Boxes  paper  company  in  KaJisas,  with  its  development  of  a  new 

waterproof  card-board  box  having  corrugations  of  asphalt 
and  an  inside  coating  of  wax,"  says  the  Aaerican  Bee  Journal  (Hay). 
"Large  quantities  of  beeswax  are  being  used  on  thousands  of  cartons  for 
use  in  shipping  flowers,   certain  tj/pes  of  meats,  cjolery  and  other  pro- 
ducts.    This  type  of  wax  can  be  applied  very  evenly,  it  has  exceptional 
waterproofing  qualities  and  it  does  not  rub  or  scraiDC  off  easily,. •" 
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House  ■  .        The  Committee  on  Civil  Service"  reported  with  amend- 

May  3  meht  H,  H.  9^0,  extending  the  classified  executive  civil 

service  (H.  Rept.  53U). 

The  Committee  on  Agri  calture  reported  H.  R,  5^25,  " 
ccffoe  seed  'bill,,  with  amondnient  (H,  Kept.  53^)» 

The  Senate  was  not  in  s  ossion,    Next  mooting,  May  ^,  .  ■ 
(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Ranching  Economic  ills  of  mny  ranchers  arc  duo  in  largo  part 

Studies  to  overcapitalization  of  ranch  property,  the  Bureau  of 

Agri  oiltural  Economics  S8.id  in  a  report  on  studies  of 
ranch  operations  in  Montana.    The  report,  prepared  hy  Marion  Clawson  of 
the  Bureau,  suggests  that  randicrs  use  a  long-time  average  of  livestock 
prices  and  the  long-time  earning  pov/er  of  ranch  properties  in  determining 
land  V£?J.uos«     "And  ^long-time*  moans  more  than  the  average  of  the  past  3 
or  5  years,"  the  report  adds.    Ranch  property  changes  hands  more  often  in 
periods  of  high  prices  for  livestock  than  in  periods  of  low  prices,  it 
was  pointed  out,  and  in  times  of  high  j)rices  property  often  sells  for 
"more  than  its  long-time  camming  power  will  warrant,"    Land  costs  cjid  in- 
terest charges  not  UQreasonahlc  in  times  of  high  prices  were  said  to  "be- 
come impossihlc  to  meet  when  prices  arc  low*    The  Bureau^  s  findings  in- 
clude a  rc^ew  of  conditions  existing  in  Doth  cattle  and  sheep  production 
They  point  out  to  rnnchcrs,  loan  agencies,  and  puhlic  land  administrators 
the  need  for  "basing  land  values  and  land  income  upon  the  average  of  live- 
stock prices  over  a  considoraHc  period.     Specifically,  for  ranchers  they 
indicate  the  need  for  reducing  indo"btedness  or  "building  up  reserves  in 
years  of  high  income  as  a  means  of  reducing  financial  risks  in  years  of 
loss  prof ita'ble  operations  or  loss*     "The  rancher's  income,"  the  Bureau 
said,  "is  dominated  "by  price  changes  "beyond  his  control."    The  reference 
is  to  income  not  only  from  land  "but  to  income  of  the  rancher  as  worker 
and  as  capitalist  with  an  investment  in  ca.ttle  or  sheep  as  well  as  in  the 
properties  used  in  his  operations.     The  rancher  can,  however,  "miramize 
the  inconvenience  from  years  of  loss-than-averago  income"  hy  taking  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  higher-than-average  income  from  more  favora"ble  years 
(The  Cattleman,  May). 

Plant  Breeder  Dr.  Donald  P.  Jones,  chief  geneticist  at  the  Con- 

Honored  necticut  Experiment  Station  at  ITew  Haven,  has  "been  elected 

a  mcnher  of  the  National  Acadeny  of  Sciences.     Starred  in 
American  Men  of  Science  as  one  of  the  outstanding  scientists  in  his  field 
Dr.  Jones  is  known  to  the  pu"blic  as  the  man  who ''showed  farmers  how  to 
produce  hy'brid  corn.    Hig  method,  "based  on  the  principles  of  in"brceding 
and  crossing,  Wps  first  descri"bcd  for  commercial  use  in  191S.     It  is  now  • 
the  "basis  of  a  million-dollar  industry  in  the  United  States  and  is  used 
in  all  maize-growing  countries  in  the  v/orld. 


JAILY  DIGEST  

•epared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Informtion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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irillTSR  17HEAT  Reports  continued  to  pom^  into  the  Kansas  City  Board 

MvIAG-ED  of  Trade  last  week  indicating  that  dry  ^veather  has  "been 

dajiiaging  the  southwestern  v:inter  wheat  crop  to  a  point  ap- 
proaching a  disaster,  "  says  Johm        Collins  in  a  report  to  the  Hew  York 
I'imes.     "TThile  some  scattered  showers  fell  they  v;ere  not  sufficient  to 
check  deterioration  except  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cklaiioma  Paniiandle, 
A  considerable  acreage  of  '"heat  in  the  Southj-'est  has  been  ruined  beyond 
repair.     T'Ao  official  weekly  cro^;.  bulletin  for  Kansas  issued  in  the  middle 
of  the  v:cek  reported  a  loss  in  condition  for  the  Kansas  crop,,," 

I^RTILIZER  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  an.  in- 

RATE  IIICRSASS      crease  of  5  l/2  percent  in  the  present  railroad  freight 

rates  on  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  between  points 
in  the  ITorth  and  South.     Tii.j  railroads  had  asked  authority  for  .an  increase 
of  10  percent,  the  commission  raiswering,  however,  that  th.is  v/as  not  justi- 
fied,   Ivlore  thcji  60  percent  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  in  1937 
was  consumed  in  the  South  and  30  percent  in  official  territory  (east  of  the 
Mississip;;)i  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers)  so  that  90  percent  cf 
the  entire  consumption  v;ill  be  affected  by  the  increase,  Commissioner  YI.  E. 
Lee  contended. 


MICHIG-AIT  More  thjm  2,000  persons  v/ere  combating  the  worst  forest 

FOREST  EIRSS        fire    in  I.Iichigan  in  many  years  last  night.     Several  smal- 
ler blazes  were  also  reioorted.     The  major  fire,  centered  in 
Presque  Isle  State  forest,  has  burned  over  more  tha,n  U0,000  acres.  Harold 
Titus,  member  of  the  state  conservation  commission,  said  "this  was  the 
greatest  loss  from  forest  fires  in  recent  Michigan  history."    He  attributed 
both  the  major  fire  a^id  the  lesser  ones  to  incendiarism.     (A.?.  ).       '  , 


litFGRTS  Improvement  in  domestic  business  conditions  is  ascribed 

INCREASE  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  explanation  of  increased 

United  States  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Im- 
ports from  30  of  the       principal  co'ontries  increased  in  value  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  193S,  v^hereas  exports  to  only  11  countries  in- 
creased.    (New  York  Times.  ) 
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Rural  ?ire  "A  great  many  communities  have  made  excellent 

Protection         progress  in  fire  protection,  and  the  suhject  is  of  grow- 
ing interest,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Prairie  Parmer 
(April  22),     "In  this  issue  Tie  print  an  acco^ont  of  the  arrangements  "by 
which  a  k'cLean  county,  Illinois,  community  is  providing  rural  fire  pro- 
tection.    In  many  rj.ral  sections  near  towns  that  maintain  fire  apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  apparatus  to  cane  to  the  farm  in  case 
01  fire,  a  fee  of  sometimes        dollars,  sometimes  ICC  dollars,  "being 
charged  to  cover  the  e^^enscs  of  making  the  run.    Prairie  Parmer  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  your  fire  insurance  policies  on  "buildings  and 
contents  may  "be  made  to  cover  such  a  charge  in  Case  the  fire  department 
is  called,    Por  a  very  smcJ.1  additional  charge,  your  insurance  agent 
can  add  an  endorsement  to  your  insurrn.ce  policies  which  will  provide  for 
payment  of  such  an  expense,,," 

"Under  cji  Illinois  law  50  residents  of  a  township  can  petition 
a  county  judge  for  an  election  on  formation  of  a  fire  protection  dis- 
trict," srys  the  report  of  the  McLean  County  fire  protection  district, 
"If  the  election  carries,  the  district  is  organized  with  power  to  levy 
taxes  to  "buy  equipment  and  maintain  a  fire  department.     The  people  of 
Mt,  Hope  and  Punk's  Grove  orgonized  such  a  district,  and  hought  a  new 
fire  truck,  consolidated  with  the  IvIcLer^n  department.    Today  the  farmers 
in  this  area  have  ample  fire  protection  for  their  families  and  their 
"buildings,  not  to  mention  greatly  reduced  insurance  rates.    Two  tax 
levies,  2  l/2  mills  in  1937  orA  1  l/2  mills  in  193S,paid  fcr  the  equip-' 
ment.    Annual  maintenance  levies  will  "be  considerahly  less,.," 

Suritrn  ■  "Ruritan  is  a  civic  service  clu"b  patterned  after 

CIuIds  the  service  orgrnizations  of  the  urlDrn  centers,  "but  cut 

to  fit  the  needs  of  a  raral  community,"  says  Marvin  L, 
G-ray,  President,  Ruritan  Nationrl,  in  the  Southern  Plrjitcr  (Hay). 
"Pounded  at  Holland,  Virginia,  in  192S,  it  has  grown  from  a  mere  hr-ndful 
of  men  at  that  time  to  cn  organization  of  over  2,50C  men  with  60  cIuTds 
in  Virginia,  ITorth  rr.d  South  Carolina, ,  .Half  of  the  mem'bership  of  a 
Itaritan  Cluh  is  composed  of  "Di^siness  cmd  prof essioncJ.  men  of  the  com- 
munity, the  other  half,  of  men  who  earn  a  li-\^lihood  tilling  the  soil. 
...Ruritan  is  interested  in  anything  for  the  "botterrr-ent  of  a  coni-iunity. 
...l.Iost  Huritor.  cluhs  take  a  great  interest  in  education.     School  li- 
braries in  ncjiy  connunities  have  "been  greatly  enlarged  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  local  clu"b, ,  ,Huritrai  is  interested  in  rural  electrification 
and  ma.ny  telephone  and  power  lines  in  Eastern  Virginia  are  the  result  of 
the  activities  of  Puritan  clu"bs, ,  .Puritm  in  a  few  communities  ha.s  "been 
the  m-ediun  through  which  merchj:Jits  have  agreed  to  reorganize  their 
stores, ,  ,P"a'blic  welfare  also  comes  in  for  consideration  of  worthy  causes 
in  Huritan  cluhs, ,,  Clinics ,  free  lunches,  and  medical  aid  have  "been 
rendered  school  children  "by  some  of  the  clu"bs.    Health  units  have  "been 
organized  in  several  counties,    Severrl  clu"bs  have  interested  themselves 
in  comi^unity  and  home  "beautif  ication, , ,  Cooperati -vc  purchasing  has  "been 
organized  in  a  few  cluhs,.," 
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Cotton  Qaota  An  increase  in  the  penalty,  rate  on  excess  marketings 

Hegulations       of  cotton,  as  provided  in  the  Jstrra  Act,  is  included  in  the 

cotton  marketing  quota  regulations  for  the  1939-^0  season, 
announced  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,    The  regulations 
provide  for  collection  of  a  penalty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  from 
this  year's  crop  sold  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota,  and  2  cents 
per  pound  on  excess  narkotings  of  penalty  cotton  carried  over  from  last 
year.    !I?he  penalty  on  all  excess  marketings  Ir.st  year  was  2  cents  per 
pound.    Tho  penalty  rate  for  1939-^  cLoes  not  apply  to  cotton  carried 
over  "by  a  producer  from  a  previous  season  oJid  which  would  not  have  "been 
auhject  to  penalty  if  mojrkcted.    In  tho  main,  the  new  regulations  are 
similar  to  those  for  193S-39. 

Farm  Mortgage  Half  a  "billion  dollr.rs  of  fr.rm  mortgage  doht  hold  "by 

Dcht  Payments    the  i'oderal  land  "bcJiks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  has  "been 

repaid  in  the  last  eight  years,  according  to  F.  F.  Hill, 
G-ovcrnor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    This  represents  "both  in- 
strument payments  and  loans  poid  in  full.    On  loms  held  "by  the  land 
banks  rjid  Comnissioncr,  a  total  of  $127,^10,000  wr.s  paid  on  the  principal 
last  year,  or  U.5  por  cent  of  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the 
"begijining  of  193^ »  Hill  said.     This  comprrcs  with  $113,g93i^OO  in  prin- 
cipal payments  in  1937 »  or  3«9  pcr  cent  of  the  rtmount  outstmding  at  tho 
"beginning  of  that  year,     "Farmers  as  a  class  are  in  a  "better  position  to 
make  progress  in  paying  their  fam  mortgage  loans  than  at  any  tine  in  the 
past,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "since  at  least  Uo  per  cent,  of  the  totol  farm  mort- 
gage delDt  is  now  contracted  on  an  amortization  "basis., .The  price  of  farm 
products  is  the  most  import.^jit  factor  in  prying  off  farm  dehts.  But 
grrjited  reasona'ble  prices,  the  fact  that  Uo  per  cent  of  the  farm  mort- 
gage de"bt  is  2X)W  arranged  on  systematic  repayment  schedules  should  mean 
considerably  more  progress  in  farm  de"bt  eurtailment  during  the  next  de- 
cade than  has  occurred  in  the  past  10  years,,," 

Kiys  Treat  X-rays,  now  considera"bly  used  in  "boD."barding  the  gem- 

Plant  Cells       cells  of  plants  and  pjiimrls  to  produce  new  varieties,  may 

"be  replaced  at  least  in  part  "by  ultrrviolet  rays,  it  was 
stated  recently  "by  Dr,  Lewis  John  Stadlcr,  professor  of  field  crops  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  principrl  geneticist  of  the  Department  of 
Acer i culture.    Ultraviolet  rays,  Dr.  Stadlor  explained,  are  neither  so 
violent  in  their  action  nor  so  wholesale  in  their  scope  as  are  X-rays, 
although  the  results  arc  superficially  similar.    It  is  found  that  X-rays 
frequently  knock  out  and  destroy  whole  sections  of  the  chromosomes  "but 
they  rarely  merely  chan:;o  their  positions.    Ultraviolet  ray  treatment 
"produces  mutations  as  frequently  as  does  X-ray  treatment  and  docs  not 
change  the  position  of  the  genes,"    Another  advrjita£':e  of  ultraviolet 
treatm.ent,  from  the  e:^erimentcr' s  point  of  view,  is  that  it  is  possi'ble 
to  study  and  use  different  wavelengths  separately,     (Science  Service.) 
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Senate  Mr',  Banldiead  gave  notice  he  villi  suspend  the  rules  in 

Uay  k  order  to  propose  to  H.R,  5269,  agricultural  .appropriation 

"bill,  an  amendi'iient  to  provide  .$150, 000,000  additional  for 
the  Federal  Surplus  Comir.odit ies  Corporation  and  to  pre-scrihe  rules  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  encouraging  exportation  of  cotton  or  cotton  articles. 

Mr.  Mead  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  S.  I90U,  to.  abolish    maximum  age 
limits  for  civil  seryicQ  positions'  3^/hiph  p,re  not  h^gajrdous. 

Adjourned  unti  J 'May  . 

House  Segan  d§^ate  on  K.E.  blUg,  Navy  DQpp.rtment  appropria- 

May  h  tion  hill,"  wliich  was  re^Dorted  from.' the  Committee  on  Ap)pro- 

priations  (H.Hept,  539). 
The  Committee  on  public  Lands  reported  with  amendment  H.R.  3759 »  .  "to 
auth,orize  a  national  Mississippi  River  Parlrway  (H.Ropt.  5^''2). 

Congress  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  with 

May  5  amendments  H.R.  5269,  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  al- 

though the  Seriate  was  not  in  session, 

Messrs.  Lee,  Chapman  and  Mapes  were  a^jpointed  House  conferees  on  ?I.R. 
5762,  to  provide  for  temporary  postponement  of  certain  x:)rovisions  of  the 
federaJ  food,  dr^jig  and  cosmetic  act. 

The  Committee  on  trie  District  of  Columbia  reported  without  amendment 
H.R.  59S-7,  to  amend  the  B.C.  traffic  act  so  a.&  to  allow  goverrimont  vehicle 
opera.tors  stationed  in  the  field  to  drive  in  D.C,  on  tempora^-ry  officia.l 
business  without  D.'Cf,"  permits  (H.Rept.  56I). 

Adjourned  until  May  8. 

(Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  ajid  !Fina.nce. ) 

Technology  The  3-jjreau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  i:ijidertaken  a 

in  Farming  study  of  tge^gffects  Y/hich  technological  developments  in 

agriculture^had  on  agricultural  production,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  effects  on  the  adjustments  piid.  changes  nov.^  being  ma.de 
in  agriculture  aaid  the  relation  of  these  changes  to  agricultural  prograjns. 
Twelve  committees  have  been  formed  to  study  independently  such  topics  a.s 
farm  power  ajid  equipment;  conservation  pra.ctices;  developments  in  fertilizer 
ajid  use  of  fertilizers;  industrial  u.ses  of  fa.ra  products;  methods  in  process 
ing  and  marketing  farm  products;   developments  in  animal  breeding  and  feed- 
ing; plant  breeding  and  disease  control;  develo-pm.ent s  in  production  and  use 
of  pastures  in.  farm  crops;  farm  forestry;  wildlife  restoration;  roads  aJid 
other  improvements  in  tr.-^Ji  sport  at  ion;  and  rural  electrification.  (3.  A.E, 
Nev;s,  May  1.  ) 

Teletypev/riter  The  county  extension  office  of  Cujnberla.nd  Coiinty, 

Service  IT. J,  ,  claims  to  ha^ve  the  first  telet^'pewriter  hookup  in 

the  entire  Extension  Service,  according  to  County  Agent 
Rayr.ialey.     The  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  coopera.tes  with  the  Board  of 
Freeholders,  which  gives  finarcialsup]p or t  to_  the  work,  in  maintaining  close 
market  connections  for  the  benefit  of  producers  of  various  comi'.iodit ies  in 
the  county,     (Extension  Service  Review,  May.) 
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DEPARTmiT  The  Senate  yesterday  added  $333,32^.959  to  the  Agri- 

SUppLY  BILL       culture  Department  hill  as  passed  by  the  House,  raising 

the  total  of  this  appropriation  hill  to  $1 , 218, 603» 572. 
The  Senate  adopted  programs  of  parity  paj^ents  and  federal  purchase  of 
surplus  commodities,  despite  House  defeats  already  administered  to  these 
items.     The  Senate  also  rejected    economy  warnings  by  Secretary  Morgenthau, 
v,'ho,  while  the  Senate  was  voting,  reiterated  the  necessity  of  stopping 
"deficit  spending"  and  v/arned  that  the  proposed  increases  in  agricultural 
benefits  might  involve  changes  in  the  tax  program  of  the  government.  (New 
York  Times, ) 

Tlie  digest  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  of  the  Department  says 
all  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  amendments  were  agreed  to,  ex- 
cept as  follows:  acquisition  of  lc?-nds  for  national  forests  v/as  increased 
to  $5,000,000;    the  tobacco  inspection  act  v:as  increased  to  $525,000.  Mr. 
Do\7ney  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  intonds    to  propose  to  the  bill,  to 
provide  an  additional  $53»000,  under  forest  insects,  for  control  of  the 
pine  beetle  in  California.    Mr,  Bankhead    submitted  an  amendment  which  he 
intends  to  propose  to  the  bill,  relative  to  exportation  of  cotton  or  cot- 
ton articles,  etc. 


NATIONAL  The  1935  National  U-H  Club  Gamr:  will  be  held  in  IVash- 

U-H  CAI/IP  ington,  June  15  to  21,  Dr.  C.  W,  :7arburton,  director  of 

Extension  y/ork,  aamounces.     Two  outst'-mding  boys  and  two 
leading  girls  from  each  of  ^2  or  more  states  are  e:?:pected  to  attend.  Del- 
egates are  picked  from  the  l,2S6,COO  boys  and  girls  in  U-K  Clubs,  accord- 
ing to  their  leadership  records.     This  camp  will  m'xrk.  the  twenty^fifth 
anniversary  of  the  creation  on  a  national  basis  of  the  Extension  Service 
ajid  the  land  grant  colleges,  -hich  supervises  U-K  Club  v;ork.     During  that 
time  7»5GOfOOO  boys  cuid  girls  have  received  training. 


CONSERVATION  More  than  100  farmer  •♦organized  soil  conservation  dis- 

DISTRICTS  tricts  in  22  states  have  requested  Soil  Conservation  Service 

assistaaice  in  loca^l  ^^rograms  of  better  lajid  use  and  soil 
erosion  control.  Chief  K.  ?I.  Bennett  announces.     The  districts  cover  more 
than  55,000,000  acres  of  farm  and  range  land.     Dr.  Bennett  pointed  out 
that  thousands  of  farmers  a.re  now  tajking  a.  more  active  role  thaji  ever  be- 
fore in  protecting  and  conserving  agricultural  resources. 
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Docurnentary  Herman  H.  Pussier,  University  of  Chicago,  in  the 

Reproduction     JournaJ  of  Documentary  Reproduction  (March)  discusses 

microphotography  and  the  future  of  interlihrary  loans, 
"There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which,  material  may  he  cheaply  and  eco- 
nomically reproduced  hy  photography,"  he  says  in  part,  "(l)  microfilm  as 
we  commonly  think  of  it  in  strips  or  rolls,   consisting  of  either  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  image,   (2)  enlargement  prints  on  pa]per  made  from  film, 
which  are  easily  rea.d  with  the  naked- eye and  (3)  phot ostat s ,  •  v^ith  which 
we  are  all  familiar.    Each  of  these  has  a  rather  definite  place  and  in-' 
volves  ^little  or  no  conflict  with  the  other,    photostats  serve  efficiently 
for  the  very  short  runs  of  from  to  5  or  10  pages.    3]nlargement  prints  "be- 
come more  efficient  than -phot.o stats  in  quantities  of  from  5  to  10  pages  or 
more.    Microfilm  can  again  serve  from  5  to  10  pages  or  . more,  hut  ,  is  limited 
in  the  very  short  rums  hy  the  factor  of  convenience,  :  For  a  person  who  sel** 
dom  uses  film  and  has  no  satisfactory  way  of  reading  it,  enlargement  prints 
are  much  to  he  preferred  despite  their  greater  cost  v.'-hich,  heyond  the  mini- 
mum limit,  is  still  from  one  half  to  one  fifth  that  of  photostating..  For 
long  runs,  film  itself  is  the  only  efficient  solution  unless  other  factors 
(e.g.,  close  comparison  of  two  texts)  are  hrought  into  play." 

Microfilm       '  With  the  appearance  of  Volume  I.  nuinher  1,  of  Micro- 

Ahstracts  film  Ahstracts,  University  Microfilms  has  placed  in  opera- 

tion a  plan  of  low-cost  puhlication  of  material  intended 
for  limited  distrihution.     The  method,  described  in  A  Flan  for  Publication 
of  Scholarly  Material  hy  Microfilm  (Ann  Arhor,  Michigan;  University  Micro- 
films, 193s)  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  distrihution  of  the  products 
of  scholarly  research,  which  hy. reason  of  specialization  or  limited  appeal 
cannot  he  printed.     Authors  suhmit  a  carefully  prepared  typed  manuscript, 
and  an  ahstract  of  30O  to  5OO  words.     The  abstracts  are  published  in  a 
booklet  of  abstracts  issued  at  periodical  intervals.    For  each  title  in 
the  booklet  of  abstracts,  a,  title,  and.  an  author  card  is  prepared,  and  a  . 
copy  of  the  booklet,  together  v/ith  one  complete  set  of  the  cards,  is  dis- 
tributed without  charge  to  200  of  the  leo.di ng  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,     A  microfilm  negative  of  the  thesis  or  monogr.':^jii  is  ]prepared 
and  deposited  with  Uni-versity  Microfilms.  ,  The  cost  of  securing  positive  • 
copies  is  listed  in  Microfilm  Abstracts.     (journal  of  Documentary  Re]produc- 
tion,  March.)  :  :  ;  . 

Coffee  The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  a  record  volume  of 

Imports     •-        1,987,127,018  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $137, 821, 215,-,  ■ 

•  imported  into  the  United  Sto.tes  during  1938.     The  value,- 

however,  was  8  percent  lower  thoji- in  1937>  v/hen  imports  amounted  to  1,697,- 
092, 71U  pounds  and  brought  .$150, 577,930.  .  Brazil  continued  to  be  the  chief 
supplier  of  coffee,     (A.P.).  . 
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Itinerant  Iowa,  alone  of  the  states  in  the  Middle  West,  suc- 

Merchants  ceeded  in  getting  its  legislature  to  adopt  an  itinerant 

merchant  bill  this  year,  says  a  Des  Koines  report  in  the 
Northwestern  Miller  (Hay  3)«  law,  passed  "by  "both  houses  of  legisla- 

ture April  2U,  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  vTanted  "by  the  feed  aad  grain 
trades,  hut  it  is  descri"bed  hy  Hon  K&nnQdy,  secretary  of  the  Independent 
Food  Dealers  of  Iowa  and  the  ITostern.  G-rain  &  Feed  Dealers  Association, 
as  "a  good  start  toward  fair  regulat icn, "    Tho  law  defines  an  itincrrnt 
merchant  as  one  who  transports  personal  property  for  sale  "by  him  within 
the  state  "by  use  of  motor  vehicle.     If  a  trucker  conies  into  the  state 
empty  and  "buys  grain  to  take  out  of  Iowa,  he  will  not  "be  covered  hy  the 
law,  hut  if  ho  comes  in  v/ith  any  kind  of  morchcjidisc  viid:  sells  it,  he 
will  he  covered.    License  foes  are  low,  however,  and  a  $250  hond  rjpplies 
only  to  those  hauling  in  excess  of  2,500  lbs.     The  new  law  went  into  ef- 
fect May  1, 

Building  "Building  industry  figures  recently  published  by  the 

Industry  National  Association  of  Building  Trades  Employers  point 

to  the  greatest  activity  in  this  field  in  some  years," 
says  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  U) ,     "Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  residential  and  industrial  construction  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939 
is  estimated  to  have  shown  an  increase  of  over       percent.    According  to 
the  F,  W,  Dodge  figures,  which  go  back  considerably  further,  the  quarter 
was  the  most  active  first  quarter  since  1931 •     Inasmuch  as  the  construc- 
tion industry  has  been  one  of  the  most  laggard  during  the  depression,  its 
steady  expansion  in  recent  months  is  one  of  the  more  encouraging  aspects 
of  the  current  business  outlook.    Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  lead  in  the  industry  is  currently  being  taken  by  the  residential 
building  division.     In  this  field  the  value  of  contracts  awarded  has  shown 
a  gain  of  more  than  SO  percent  over  a  year  ago.    Private  nonresidential 
building,  reflecting  chiefly  commercial  and  industrial  construction,  also 
has  been  doing  relatively  well.    These  developments  are  of  special  im- 
portance because  they  point  to  a  tendency  toward  reduced  dependence  by  the 
industry  upon  Goverrjnent-f inanced  public  works.     Certainly  the  full  re- 
establishment  of  the  industrv  on  a  basis  of  Drivate  activity  would  be  cm. 
important  contribution  to  sound  recovery." 

Biral  Power  The  extensive  educational  program  of  the  Georgia 

Demonstra-        Power  Co.  in  cooperation  with  EEA  electric  membership 
tions  co-operatives  is  being  received  in  the  Empire  State  of 

•  the  South  with  great  enthusiasm.    Georgia  Pov/er  is  send- 
ing into  the  EEA  territory  farm  and  home  demonstration  coaches.  A 
power  company  engineer  is  in  charge  of  the  coach  and  a  homo  economist 
conducts  cooking  demonstrations  in  the  built-in  all-electric  kitchen. 
Joe  McGee,  honor  graduate  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  a 
former  farm  agent,  is  making  a  demonstration  tour  of  the  co-operati ve 
lines.    He  explains  and  exhibits  household  and  farm  electric  appliances 
and  presents  the  advrjitages  to  be  gained  through  their  use.  (Electrical 
World,  April  29). 
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Refrigerator  In  a  paper  in  Refrigerating  Engineering  (May)  on  ' 

Pan  Cars  "Forced  Air  Circulation  for  Refrigerator  Cars"  F.  C.  Lind- 

vall,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  discusses  the 
fan  car  (with  a  "built-in  fan) .    He  says  in  conclusion:     "Test  results 
prove  that  the  built-in  fan  Effects  immediate  improvement  in  refrigerated 
shipments  through  uniformly  low  temperatures  maintained  in  any  size  of 
load.    That  result  in  itself  mcanp  much  to  thpsc  concerned  with  good  re- 
frigeration.   Yet  it  means  oven  more  in  practical  fencfits  to  "both  ship- 
per and  carrier.    Because  the  fan  permits  larger  loads  in  a  car  the  car- 
rier handles  a  given  tonnage  in  fewer  cp.rs  with  substantial  operating 
economies.  •  .A  fan  operating  in  transit  provides  improved  refrigeration 
in  a  car  and  permits  larger  loads.    Moreover,  heated  shipments  are'  im- 
proved by  the  fan  because  the  load  may  be  held  at  a  uniform  low  tcmpor?„- 
turc  without  danger  of  doorway  freezing.    The  carrier  benefits  through 
more  efficient  transportation  and  reduction  in  d£:jnage  claims.    The  shipper 
in  turn  benefits  from  heavier  loads  through  lower  freight  rates,  and  from 
reduced  refrigeration  charges  which  are  based  on  cars  rather  than  tonnage. 
The  shipper  may  precool  his  loads  with  a  simple  portable  motor  without 
access  to  the  load.    He  thus  saves  a  precooling  service  charge  and  at 
times,  the  inconvenience  of  a  hold-over  for  adequate  precooling  since  the 
fan  continues  the  cooling  in  transit.    The  improved  refrigeration -delivers 
the  product  in  better  condition  and  permits  shipment  of  riper  produce.  In 
other  words,  the  shipper  h-^s  available  through  forced  air  circul-ation  in 
transit  improved  refrigeration  with  all  of  its  associated  benefits," 

Foreign  Trade  An  increase  of  $1^2,5^9,000  in  the  value  of  aggre- 

in  Foodstuffs    gate  grain  and  grain  products  exports  from  the  United 

States  and  a  drastic  decrease  in  imports  of  such 'products 
characterized  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States-  in  foodstuffs  in 
1932,  according  to  C.  Roy  Mundee,  chief  of  the  Foodstuffs   Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,    Exports  reached  a  value  of  $233,55^*000  in 
the  calendar  year  1938,  compared  with  $91,095,000  in  1937.    This  was  the 
highest  recorded  for  any  yea.r  since  1929*    Such  exports  in  193^  were 
valued  at  $29,556,000  and  in  I935  at  $28,922,000,     Imports  in  1938  were 
valued  at  $7,976,000,  or  only  7.8  percent  of  the  1937  figure  of  $102,- 
392,000,  whieh  compared  with  $8U,U68,000  in  I936  and  $73,3lU,000  inl935. 
Last  year  was  the  first  since  193^  1^  which  the  value  of  imports  of  grain  ^ 
and  grain  products  was  loss  than  that  of  exports.    Corn  headed  the  grain 
export  list;  shipments  amounting  to  1U7, 505,105  bushels  valued  at  $9^,- 
^96,089,  or  more  than  the  combined  value  of  all  grains  exported  in  any 
one  of  the  three  preceding  years.     The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were 
the  chief  com  markets.    Wheat  ranked  second  with  shipments  totaling 
86,980,8^3  bushels  valued  at  $78,lUl,208,  a  total  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  1937  ^^nd  many  times  in  excess  of  the  193^  2nd  1935  ^'ig- 
ures.    The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  the  ITctherlands  were  the  chief 
purchasers,  (Press.) 
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G-0V2R1^IME1TT  '  Transfer  of  a  score  of  "bureaus  a.nd  merger  of  several 

EEORGAITIZATIOIT      independent  agencies  into  executive  departments  \vas  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  in  presenting  his 
reorganization  plan  ITo,  2  to  Congress. 

The  order  calls  for  abolition  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion,  its  functions  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
consolidation  of  the  Rural  Zllcctrif ication  Administration  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Outstanding  changes  a'nong  tlio  old-established  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  are:  Biological  Survey  to  Interior;  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fair!^ from  17ar  to  Interior;  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  from  Corjmerce  to  the  Coast 
G-uard  imdor  the  Treasury;  Bureau  of  Swisher ics  from  Comjnorce  to  Interior; 
transfer  of  the  foreign  sorvico  functions  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  to 
the  State  Department,  v.diich  has  the  effect  of  dividing  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  Office  of  I^irector  G-ener-il  of  Railroads  ^Lnd  the  War  Tinance 
Corporation  v/ould  bo  o.bolishod, 

Tlie  national  Emergency  Council  would  be  abolished  and  its  functions 
plctced  under  the  Miite  House  Executive  Office,  except  the  ro,dio  and  film 
services  of  the  coun"cil,  which  go  to  tiie  new  Federal  Security  Agency,  set 
up  under  the  first  reorganization  plan. 

Other  consolidations  are:  placing  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
in  the  Commerce  "Department;  t}ie  Codification  Boaj'd  is  abolished  and  its 
functions  assigned  to  the  Federal  Register,  Division  of  National  Archives; 
Federal  prison  Industries,  Inc.,   is  merged  into  the  Justice  Department; 
the  Migratory  Bird  Com.mission  and  the  Mount  Rushmore  Nationo.l  Memorial  Com- 
mission go  into  the  Interior  Depojrtment, 

The  President  declared  this  v/ould  be  his  final  reorganization  pro- 
posal to  C'.ngress  this  session.     (Washington  Star.) 


BUYIITG-  FOTZSR  Noteworthy  strength  of  consmer  purchasing  power  in 

IH  FARivI  AREAS        farm  areas  and  small  cities  is  revealed  in  reports  of  the 

bigger  m.ail  order  houses,   says  r^ji  Associated  press  report 
from  ITew  York.    Montgomery  ITard  &  Comp-any  rolled  up  April  sales  of  $Ul,595»~ 
351»  the  biggest  for  onir  April  in  the  company's  history.     Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company*  s  sales  at  $H9»159»^^3c  wore  likewise  the  biggest  April  the  coinpany 
had  had,     StatisticioJis  say  sales  of  m.ail  order  houses  as  a  group  come  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  from  urban  ond  35  percent  from  rural  sources,  and 
the  so-called  urban  sales  are  centered  largely  in  snail  o.nd  medium-sized 
communities. 
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Tenant  "A  Irt  of  tenants  want  to  "buy  farms,"  says  an  edi- 

Purchase  torial  in  the  Jarmer-Stockman  (May  l),     "They  are  per-  . 

Program  fectly  willing  to  "boiy  even  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay 

down.    This  is  proved  "by  the  reaction  to  the  tenant  pur- 
chase program  of  the  Parm  Security  Administrc'ition.     In  some  counties  in 
which  the  program  is  in  operation,  from  10  to  20  times  as  many  renters 
applied  for  loans  as  could  "be  financed.     In  other  counties  in  which  the 
program  is  not  "being  operated,  tenants  and  others  are  demanding  that  their 
counties  "be  included  in  the  program.  .  .In  fincjicing  tenants  with  the  full 
purchase  price  of  a  farm  we  are  making  a  careful  approach  to  a  shift  in 
land  ownership  from  the  a'bsont  owners  of  a  farm  to  a  man  who  lives  on  and 
tills  it.     In  making  this  shift  we  are  trying  something  new.    Never  "be- 
fore have  men  "borrowed  the  full  purchase  price  of  a  farm  when  "bought  at 
its  full  productive  value.     Can  farms  "be  paid  for  when  so  "bought?  The 
tost  opinion  at  this  time  is  that  the  program,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
"be  expanded  slowly.    Extreme  care  must  "be  used  in  selecting  not  only  the 
tenant  "but  the  farm  which  he  "buys.    Extreme  care  must  "be  used  in  seeing 
that  he  doesn't  pay  too  much  for  the  farm  he  is  financed  to  "buy.    By  go- 
ing slowly,  the  purchase  price  of  farms  in  some  counties  has  "been  reduced 
an  average  of  $1,000  each  "below  the  option  price  secured  "by  the  tenant 
himself,  .  ." 

Periodical  M.  W.  Olsen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  writes 

Trap-Nesting      in  Poultry  Science  (May)  on  the  value  of  periodical  trap*- 

nesting.    He  concludes:     "Trap-nesting  daily  for  the  en- 
tire year  is  scarcely  necessary  as  a  means  of  selecting  pullets  of  unusual  i 
productive  ability  for  hreeding  stock.     The  plan  of  trap-nesting  one  day 
a  week  is  proposed  for  practical  poultr^Ticn  and  progressive  fam-flock 
owners.     Such  a  plan,  although  not  adapted  for  determining  the  whole-year 
sgg  yield  7/ith  complete  accuracy,  is  nevertheless  servlccatie  for  de- 
tecting the  most  prolific  layers.     The  conclusions  are  "based  on  correla- 
tion coefficients  and  standard  error  of  estimates  that  were  determined  "by  i 
analysis  of  records  of  5OO  S.  C,  White  Leghorns  rnd  39O  S.  C.  Hhode  Is- 
land Reds."  I 

March  Parm  March  receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  pro- 

Receipts  ducts  were  larger  than  in  March  I93S  "by  5  percent  in  the  ' 

East  North  Central  States  and  B  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central.    Por  the  other  four  regions  decreases,  of  from  3  percent  in  the  j 
Western  States  to  3U  percent  in  the  South  Central  region,  were  reported. 
Total  receipts,  including  G-overnment  payments,  in  March  were  larger  than 
for  a  year  earlier  in  all  regions,  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Central  States  for  which  the  decreases  wore  10  percent  and  19  percent,  re- 
spectively.   Receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  March  cmounted  to  $Ug7,000,- 
000,  5  percent  smaller  than  the  $^12, 000, 000  estimated  for  March  I93S.  In- ^ 
come  from  crop  marketings  w-.s  dovm  12  percent  from  March  last  year  and  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  livestock  rjid  livestock  products  were  1  percent 
smaller. 

!t 
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Standards  "S'ruits  ;:ind  vogctp.'blos  will  "be  pc,ckcd  in  a  very  lim- 

for  Cans  itod  nuntor  of  om  sizes  undor  the  now  sot  of  stcjidards 

fixed  voluntarily  "by  the  mcm'bcrship  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,"  says  Food  Industries  (May),     "Seventeen  cm  sizes  will  ac- 
count for  a"bout  92  percent  of  the  ninnbcr  of  fruit  and  vegetal)le  cans.  An 
additional  sixteen  sizes  are  required  for  certain  special  coininodities  re- 
quiring peculiar  dimensions  or  unusually  snail  containers.    The  tot^^l  of 
33  sizes  of  Cans  is  in  strilcing  contrast  with  the  practice  reported  last 
year,  during  which  at  least  155  <^'2n  sizes  were  used  for  fruits  and  vcgeta- 
"bles.    The  prelininary  survey  made  by  National  Canners  Association  dis- 
closed that  a  majority  of  all  canned  goods  were  put  into  a  very  limited 
nuD-hcr  of  sizes  of  containers,  •  ,This  list  of  33  items  would  "be  even  more 
"brief  had  it  not  been  for  certain  specialties  like  piniento,  mushrooms, 
vacuum-pack  corn,  long  pineapple  spears,  and  other'  kinds  of  goods,  the  na- 
ture of  which  makes  necessary  either  odd  shapes  or  speciaJ  small  sizes.,. 
National  Canners  Association  in  arjiouncing  the  standards  emphasizes  two 
important  advantages.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  purchaser  of  canned  gocds, 
the  siniplif  ication  will  inspire  that  cans  which  look  alike  arc  actually  of 
the  same  size.    Thus  the  chance  of  unintentional  deception  and  urjfair  com- 
pa^rison  "between  two  makers  of  canned  goods  is  eliminated.     In  the  second 
place,  the  cost  of  r.aking  the  cajis  a^nd  the  cost  of  cartons  and  "boxes  is 
reduced  to  a.  ranim.um." 


Licensing  of  Final  legislative  approval  has  "been  gi-\^n  to  a  "bill  in 

Cold  Lockers      the  Iowa  Legislature,  definir^  and  licensing  refrigerated 

locker  plants,  and  providing  a  lien  upon  food  stored  in 
lockers  in  favor  of  the  plant  operator.    This  measure  is  "believed  to  be 
the  first  proposal  for  licensing  refrigerated  locker  plants  to  be  enacted 
by  a  State  Legislature,    The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cha-rged 
with  licensing  locker  plants,  first  determining  on  examination  of  the  plant 
whether  sanitary  conditions  and  equipment  have  been  provided.    The  bill 
assesses  an  annuaJ  licence  foo  of  $10  for  the  first  3OO  locker  units  and 
$2  for  each  additional  100  lockers  or  fraction  thereof  in  each  plant.  It 
provides  that  "all  food  must  be  sharp  frozen  before  it  shall  be  placed  in 
a  refrigerated  locker,  and  shall  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  15°  F,  or 
less."    The  department  is  to  establish  rules  governing  preparation  of  food 
products  tha-t  may  "be  stored  in  refrigerated  lockers,     (Ice  ajid  Refrigera- 
tion, May, )  '  ■ 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

examination       examination;  No,  Uj,  assembled;  Assistant  Lay  Inspector, 
$1,620,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:    Applications  must  be  on  file  not  later 
than  (a)  May  29,  if  received  from  Sta-tcs  other  than  those  named  in  (b); 
(b)  June  1,  if  received  from  the  following  States;    Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming, • 
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Senate  -The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported 

May  8  without  amendment  S.  UUb,  to  amond  the  Packers  and  Stock- 

yards Act  "by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates,  "by  forbidding  stockyards  from  callccting  more  or 
less  than  the  rate  proscrihod,  and  "by  requiring  certificates,  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  of  persons  who  hereafter  "become  stockyards 
owners,  dealers,  etc,  (s.  Rept.  Uoi). 

House  Passed  without  amendment  H,  H,  59^7,  to  amend  the 

May  2  ■    D  .       Traff  i  c  Act  so  as  to  allow  G-ovemment  "Tchicle  ope- 

rators stationed  in  the  field  to  drive  in       C.  on  tem- 
porary official  business  without  D«  C.  permits. 

Passed  H.  E«  61U9, .Uavy  Department  appropriation  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Judiciary  reported  without  ariendment  H.  R,  53^0, 
to  provide  that  Gove rnnent  cnployees  called  for  jury  service  in  the 

S.  courts  shall  not  be  paid  therefor,  "but  their  salaries  shall  not 
be  diminished  on  account  of  such  service,  and  they  shall  not  be  charged 
leave  (H.  Rept. 

(Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.).  '  . 

Instalment  Roscoe  Macy,  in  a  short  article  on  instalment  loans 

Loans  for  for  farmers,  in  Banking  (May)  says  in  part:    "The  bank 

Farmers  .  which  serves  a  predominrjitly  rural  connunity  mst  work 

out  its  own  fern  of  purchase  contract,  since  the  stand- 
ard instalment,  plan  is  v;holly  urjfitted  to  the  peculiarities  of  farm  in- 
come.   This  article  is  therefore  written  with  the  rural  bank  primarily 
in  mind.    There-  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  one  Iowa 
bank  which  pioneered  in  the  instalment  field  will  hold  helpful  pointers 
for  similar  institutions  which  are  considering  this  possible  source  of 
additional  income.     Since  193^ >  this  bank  has  regularly  employed  from 
25  to- 35  percent  of  its  lendable  funds  in  firancing  the  purchase  by 
:  farmers  of  automobiles,  tracks,  tractors  and  other  heavy  farm  machinery,  | 
It  realizes  a  net  return  of  7  "to  10  percent  on  the  outstrjiding  total—  1 
and  has  yet  to  write  off  its. first  loss... The  bank  purchases  all  its  j 
instalment  paper  from  the  dealers  who  sold  t he  merchandise.    Because  it  j 
makes  none  of  t^esc  loans  direct,  it  is  not  required  to  qualify  under 
the  personal  loan  law,  effective  in  most  jurisdictions.     This  procedure, 
moreoT?or,  makes  for  effecti-vc  dealer  cooperation  in  keeping  loans  up  to 
a  high  credit  standard.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  is  not  required 
to  endorse  'with  recourse',  although  he  does  enter  into  a  separate  re- 
possession agreement  which  has.  roughly  the  same  eff  ect. The  ./bank  has  | 
never  tried  to  esta"tiish  any  arbitrary  system  of  maturities  'for  farmers*  i 
instalment  contracts.    The  dealer  who  is  making  the  sale  knows  what  these  | 
broad  limitations  are,  and  endeavors  to  arrmgo  a  contract  with  the  pur-  | 
chaser  which  will  fall  within  them.    But  he  makes  it  clear  to  his.custo-  j 
mer  that  these  dates,  once  fixed,  are  unalterable  until  at  'least  half  the  I 
principal  has  been  retired,  and  that  even  then  extensions  or  renewals  | 
will  be  possible  only  under  speciol   circumstances.     The  bank's  president  I 
regards  this  feature  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his  bank's  sue-  1 
cessful  experience  with  instalment  financing," 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agricu.ltui;e  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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COTTON  E}CPORT  Efforts  to  v/rite  a 'cotton  export  subsidy  prograjn  into 

AID  ISPEATED      the  •$!,  SIS,  000,  000-. agriculture  appropriation  bill  failed  in 

the  Senate  yesterday.  .-.  The  test  vote,  taken  on  a  technical 
■question  to  suspend  the  rules,  res-ulted  in  3^  ayes  and  37  noes.     It  defi- 
nitely barred  the  p»rGposed  subsidy  plan,  as  sponsored  by  Senator  Banldiead, 
from  this  bill,  for  his  motion  to  suspend  required  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote.     It  left  inconclusive,  hov/ever,  the  question  of  whether  the  sub- 
sidy program  might  not  have  some  chance  of  passage  in  regular  order,  when 
it  would  need  only  a  majority  vote,   (iTew  York  Times.) 

WHEAT  CROP  The  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  yesterday  at  5^3 

ESTIMATE      •  •     92S,000  bushels  by  the.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 

basis  of  conditions  on  May  1.     Since  that  date,  the*  report 
noted,  there  has  been  further  decrease  in  prospects  for  v/inter  wheat  in 
-Hebr.asl:a,  Ksn.sas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  Trashing  ton.     The  estimate  was  well 
below  v/inter  wheat  production  of  cS6,637»000  bushels  in  193^  and  under  the 
10-year  average  of  560,lcO,000  busliels  for  192??-37.     The  May  1  indicated 
yield  for  a.  harvested  acre  is  ih  bushels,  comxoared  with  13.^  bushels  last 
year  and  the  10-year  average  of  l^-i-.5  bushels.     The  reports  of  that  date 
indicate  that  15.7  pel-cent  of  last  fall's  seeded  acreage  will  not  be  har- 
. vested,  whereas  abandonment  wa.s  11,S  percent  in  193^.     The  10-year  average 
is  lo.7  percent.     (Nev/  York  Times.) 

ITORLD  miEAT  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 

CARRYOVER  estimated  yesterday  that  the  world's  carryover  of  wheat  is 

more  than  twice  as  large  as  was  that  of  a  year  ago.  Export- 
able supplies  in  producing  countries  on  Ma.rch  1,   it  reported,  totaled 
789,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  360,000,000  on  the  same  date  in  193S.(A»P,) 

.VEIIEZIIEIAIT  The  provisionaJ  conimercial  agreement  concluded  be tv;een 

TRADE  PACT         the  United  States  ajid  Venezuela  a  year  ago  was  extended  for 

a.nother  yea.r,  or  until  such  time  as  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment is  completed,  the  State  Department  announced  yesterday.     The  agree- 
ment v:as  due  to  expire  today.     A  reciprocal  trade  a.greem.ent  is  now  being 
negotiated.     (Mow  York  Times.) 
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Sheep  in  S.O.S.  that  has  "Bceen  going  the  rounds  in  the  in- 

Refiiges  terest  of  Americans  diminishing  hig-horn  sheep  has  "been 

partially  answered  in  the  estnhlishment  ("by  the  U.S.D.A. ) 
of  two  new  refuge  areas  totaling  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  acres — 
hoth  in  the  State  of  Arizona.    Ihe  larger  of  the  two— the  Cahoza  Prieta 
preserve — abuts  the  Mexican  "border,  and  efforts  arc  being  made  for  crea- 
tion of  an  adjoining  refuge  in  Mexico  which  will  make  the  general  pre- 
serve even  larger.    The  second  Arizona  refuge,  the  Kofa,  lying  35  miles 
north,  comprises  66l,120  acres.    As  evidence  of  the  need  for  establishing 
such  wildlife  protective  areas,  the  1937  estimate  of  Arizona* s  big-horn 
sheep  population  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  1,700  head.     (Pield  and 
Stream,  June.) 

New  Duck  "Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  member  of  Field  &  Stream's  art 

Stamps  staff,  and  nationally  known  wildlife  painter,  is  the  cre- 

ator of  the  1939  duck  stamp  which  will  go  on  sale  in  post- 
offices  throughout  the  country  on  July  1,"  says  Field  cS;  Stream  (June). 
"Mr.  Hunt's  subjects  are  male  and  female  green-winged  teal.    The  stamps,  ' 
priced  at  $1,00,  arc  required  of  any  waterfowl  hunter  over  I6  years  of 
age.    They  may  be  purdiasod  singly,  in  blocks,  or  in  sets  of  2S  stamps. 
Since  193^»  "the  first  year  they  were  required  of  duck  shooters,  $3,000,000 
has  been  realized  on  their  sale,  90  percent  of  which  has  gone  to  the  Buroau| 
of  Biological  Survey  for  establishing  national  waterfowl  refuges."  : 

Chemurgic  Wheeler  McMillen,  in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 

Rcsearch  istry  (May)  writes  on  "Chemurgy — ^Utilization  of  Farm  Pro- 

ducts in  the  American  Way."    He  says  in  part:  "Possibly 
the  most  spectacular  result  of  the  educational  work  done  in  recent  years 
are  the  four  new  regional  laboratories,  authorized  last  year  by  Congress 
and  provided  with  annual  appropriations  of  one  million  dollars  each.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  almost  from  its  beginning  recog- 
nized occasional  industrial  possibilities  from  agricultural  materials, 
the  creation  of  these  laboratories  marks  the  first  substantial  recognition 
by  government  of  the  necessity  for  more  vigorous  chemurgic  research.  Much 
of  the  researoiL  in  this  field  must  be  done  by  government  on  the  broad 
ground  that  new  knowledge  will  eventually  benefit  all  the  people.  Indus- 
tries cannot  be  expected  to  conduct  random  research  into  farm  products. 
Farmers  ccjinot  be  organized  to  supply  such  large  funds,  nor  should  they 
be  expected  to  do  so  since  they  are  not  the  sole  beneficiaries," 

In  "Federal  Research  Contributes  to  the  American  Way,"  in  the  same 
periodical,  Dexter  North  describes,  among  other  government  bureaus,  the 
work  of  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  ajid  Soils,  Dairy  Industry,  Plant  Indus- 
try, Djid.  Entomology  and  Plant  QjiaraJitine. 
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Rural  Karal  regions  most  dependent  upon  non**agri cultural 

Relief  sources  for  income  were  p?.rticu],arly  dependent  on  relief 

during  depression  years,  according  to  a  report  covering 
an  investigation  in  thirty-two  States,  made  pul)lic  by  Colonel        C.  Har- 
rington, Works  Progress  Administrator.    The  acutcness  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem in  rural  areas  was  attributed  in  the  report,  prepared  by  A,  R,  Mangus, 
to  depression  and  drought  against  a  background  of  poor  soil,  low  wages, 
meager  education  and  depleted  forests  and  mines.    Regions  found  to  have 
had  heavy  rural  relief  loads  were  the  Appal achian-Oz ark  area  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri  and  adjoining  States  and  the  cut-over  areas  in  the 
G-reat  Lclces  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.    Rural  relief 
loads  were  comparatively  low,  the  report  stated,  in  such  relatively  pros- 
perous farming  regions  as  the  Corn  Eolt  centering  around  Iowa  and  the  hay 
and  dairy  areas  bordering  the  cut-over  area.     In  both  the  particularly 
distressed  regions  the  farms  are  largely  self-sufficing,  or  of  a  nature 
to  require  part-time  attention,  with  farmers  normally  depending  on  v/ork 
in  the  woods  or  mines  for  much  of  their  cash  income.    Earnings  of  fami- 
lies with  partial  emplo;:/ment  averaged  only  $5  ci  week,  and  only  12  percent 
had  any  wage  employment  at  the  time.    Each  worker  had  an  average  of  more 
than  tv;o  dependents.    Two-thirds  of  the  rural  relief  households  contained 
children  under  I6  years  of  age,  averaging  about  three  to  a  household,  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  households  contained  aged  persons  over  6U  years 
of  age,  averaging  one  to  a  household.    Only  one-fifth  of  the  households 
had  neither  young  nor  old  dependents.    Heads  of  households  were  forty 
years  of  ago  on  the  ^average.    More  than  a  tenth  of  them  were  women,  (Press. ) 

N.  C.  Women*  s  "Confronted  with  the  fundrmental  and  dieturbing  prob- 

Ourb  Markets      lem  of  low  farm  income  in  the  South,  farm  women  in  North 

Carolina  have  been  quick  to  see  the  home  demonstration 
curb  market  as  a  practical,  and  often  a  very  pleasant  solution,  to  their 
economic  situation,"  says  Cornelia  C.  Morris,  Extension  Economist  in 
Food  Conservation  and  Marketing,  in  the  Southern  Planter  (May).  "Today 
there  are  forty-two  thriving  curb  markets  in  North  Carolina  where  bus- 
iness-like farm  women  stand  behind  table  or  counter  and  in  exchc^jige  for 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cakes,  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers  and  sundry  com- 
modities which  they  pass  out  to  ■::heir  customers,  receive  annually  the 
tidy  sum  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.    Tho  exact  figure 
for  1932  ^7as  $309,1^49.99,  ,  .Cash  and  carry  prices  are  posted  on  a 
large  blackboard  by  a  connittee  and  producers  are  provided  with  market 
report  blanks  which  are  to  be  filled  in  and  given  to  the  market  manager 
at  the  close  of  the  r.arket.    Markets  operate  approximately  three  hours 
a  day  once  or  twice  a  week.     Saturday  is  the  best  market  day.  .  .Market 
advisory  committees  are  composed  of  both  procuders  and  consumers.  •  •" 

Now  State  Pood  Industries  (May)  reports  that  North  Carolina 

Pood  Laws  has  joined  Indiana  in  aligning  its  la,ws  with  the  federal 

food,  6.rug  and  cosmetic  act,     "Nevada  and  West  Virginia 
have  also  pa-ssed  new  food  laws,"  it  says,  "but  these  differ  from  the 
federal  statute  in  important  respects." 
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Senate  Continued  debate  on  H,  R,  5269,  agricultural  appro- 

May  9  priation  "bill.    Agreed  to  an  o.mendment  "by  Mr.  Guffey,  in- 

creasing forest  economics  from  $131,295  ^0  $1^9 ,295 • 
following  amendments  were  rejected:    Miller  amondjnent  to  increase  soil 
and  moisture  conservation  and  land  use  operations,  demonstrations,  and 
information    (Soil  Conservation  Service)  from  $21,^62,329  to  $23,362,3^9; 
Clark  (idoho)  cmendment  to  increase  forest  influences  from  $139»152  to 
$199 J 152.    Began  detato  on  the  Bankhead  cotton  sutsidy  ranendraent,  Mr. 
Walsh  sulmitted  an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  propose  to  the  "oill,  to 
provide  for  use  of  $2,000,000  of  F.S.CC.  funds  for  pa;yTnents  for  srJ-vaged 
timber  products. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ^'orostry  reported  with  amendment 
S.  2270,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  refuge 
lands  in  S.  C.  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  eastern  wild  turkey  rn.d  to  pro- 
vide pure-blood  "brood  stock  for  restocking  within  its  native  range  (S.Eept, 
U05). 

(Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Cotton  Harry  L.  Brown,  Assistant  .  Secretary  of  igricu.lture , 

Expoits  writes  in  Southern  Agriculturist  (May)  under  the  title, 

'•Let's  Increase  Our  Cotton  Exports."     Saying  "it  seems  that 
the  way  out  of  the  present  CFiOrgency  is  to  sell  more  cotton  abroad,"  he 
continues:     "It  is  not  the  simple  matter  that  it  was  a  few  years  ago  v^hen 
the  American  market  vras  the  world  market.    Erom  pro-Civil  War  days  until 
shortly  after  the  World  Y/ar  American  cotton  was  in  a  position  of  virtual 
monopoly.     In  recent  years  other  countries  have  stepped  up  cotton  produc- 
tion so  that  today  Amcri  can  exports,  are  sold  on  a  highly  competitive  tnar- 
ket  where  the  American  farmer  must  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  on  a  par 
with  that  of  China,  India,  Brazil  DJid  other  countries  v;here  labor  is  cheap. 
These  countries,  unlike  the  United  States,  do  not  manufacture  enough  cot- 
ton goods  to  fill  their  needs.     They  market  raw  cotton  and  buy  back  some 
manufactured  goods.    As  a  result  they  are  in  a  fcavored  position  on  some 
markets.    They  rise  tnjzQ  more  pains  in  packaging  export  cotton.    Our  cot- 
ton .arrives  on  foreign  markets  poorly  wrapped  and  in  a  ragged  condition, 
whereas  cotton  from  most  other  countries  selling  on  the  same  markets  ar- 
rives completely  covered,  giving  ample  protection  to  the  fiber, 

"Then,  too,  some  of  our  cotton  consumers  of  other  years  are  now  trying 
to  become  self-sustaining  by  substituting  s'yhtheti  c  fiber  for  cotton  they 
cannot  grow  themselves.     G-crnany  ajid  Italy,  formerly  good  customers  for 
raw  cotton,  are  relying  more  and  more  upon  substitutes  such  as  rayon,  milk 
wool  and  others,    Fncn  we  go  to  market  abroa^d  we  must  not  only  meet  the 
price  of  nations  that  hr;-ve  been  underselling  American  cotton,  but  we  must 
offer  a  product  second  to  none  in  quality,  forget  that  we  ever  had  a  monop- 
oly, meet  competition  in  adequate  packaging,  and  refrain  from  extra-legal 
practices  of  D.onopoly  days  such  as  marketing  false  packs  a.nd,  above  all, 
consigning  to  the  customer  as  nearly  as  possible  the  grade  and  staple  cot- 
ton ordered.,." 
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ELEVATOR  A  series  of  hlasts  and  roaring  flames  destroyed  five 

GRA.I1T  FIRES       huge  grain  elevators  yesterday,  says  a  Chicago  report  "by 

the  Associated  Press,  wiped  out  all  traces  of  eight  missing 
men  and  caused  damage  far  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,     The  fire — most  serious 
in  Oliicago  since  the  $8,000,000  stockyards  conflagration  of  May  193^^ — 
raged  for  five  hours  "before  it  v.'as  brought  under  control  "by  kOO  firemen. 
Fire  Marshall  Corrigan  estimated  the  loss  in  property  alone  at  $3,000,000. 
Uncalculated  for  the  time  "being  was  the  value  of  more  than  3>500»000  "bush- 
els of  grain  that  had  "been  stored  in  the  structures.     An  explosion,  "be- 
lieved to  have  been  caused  "oy  dust,  touched  off  the  blaze  in  an  elevator 
in  the  h.eart  of  the  city^s  largest  granary  district. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  The  Civil  Service  Commission  yesterday  said  it  would 

TRAINING-  ask  Congres.s,  through  the  Budget  Bureau,   "for  an  adequate 

appropriation"  to  establish  a  Division  of  Training  to  give 
coordination  and  consultation  service  to  the  program  of  in-service  train- 
ing ordered  by  the  President  last  June  2k,     The  commission,  in  a  13-page 
statement  on  the  training  program,   said  it  does  not  expect  to  establish 
and  direct  any  training  courses  for  the  employees  of  a  particular  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  even  for  groups  of  agoncios  where  such  courses  can  be 
or  are  established  by  the  agencies  themselves.     Concerning  the  proposal 
that  credits  be  given,  the  commission  said  it  recognizes"  that  "the  estab- 
lisliment  of  credits  for  in-service  training  courses  in  connection  with 
transfer  and  promotion  examinations  should  v/ait  until  the  result  of  re- 
search and  study  has  revealed  a  sound  basis  for  the  application  of  this 
principle."     (Washington  Post,  ) 


AAA  AIR  0?he  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  yesterday 

p'HOTCG-RAPHY       announced  that  Cvontracts  had  been  awarded  for  the  aerial 

photography  of  215 » 192  square  miles  of  territory  in  sixteen 
North  Central  and  IVestern  States.    Bids  will  be  opened  today  for  the  photo- 
graphing of  6S,52U  additional  square  miles  in  the  Southern  States,  bring- 
ing the  area  expected  to  be  ]photographed  this  year  to  a  total  of  2S]),Jl6 
square  miles.     Aerial  photography  is  used  under  the  conservation  phase  of 
the  AAA  farm  program  as  a  cheaper  and  more  accurate  means  of  checking  per- 
formance on  farms  and  determining  the  area  of  farm  fields,  than  ground  ob- 
servance and  measurement.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Town  In  "Town  Forests— A  ITeglectod  Opportunity,"  in  the 

Forests  Journal  of  Forestry  (May),  the  author,  Harris  A,  Reynolds, 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association,  says:  "...The 
town  forests  should  "bo  mane.ged  "by  technical  foresters,  and  here  is  a  po- 
tential field  of  new  enrployment  for  young  foresters  that  may  equal  the 
possibilities  in  state  forests  or  even  in  the  national  forests*  Under 
intensive  management,  including  the  multiple  uses  of  such  areas,  a  for- 
est of  5 J 000  acres  is  large  enough  to  Justify  the  services  of  a  forester. 
Ten  million  acres  in  town  forests  therefore  should  give  employment  to 
a'bout  2,000  foresters.    There  are  hundreds  of  small  places  that  could 
use  a  forester  to  advantage  in  the  care  of  their  parks  and  puhlic  shade 
trees,  "but  they  do  not  have  enough  work  to  give  him  full  time  employment. 
If,  in  addition  to  parks  and  shade  trees  the  town  owned  a  forest,  the 
forester  might  "be  given  regular  employment.    There  is  also  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  forester  managing  the  forests  of  two  or  more  towns  as  is  the 
"practice  in  Europe,  and  under  a  part-time  arrangement  he  could  supplement 
his  income  "by  advising  private  woodland  owners.    This  form  of  public  own- 
ership is. highly  desirable,  but  the  big  problem  is  to  sell  the  idea  to 
the  public.     The  recent  study  of  the  subject  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  consequent  publicity  have  already  given  it  considerable,  impetus..." 

Co-op  Forest              William  T.  Hicks,  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
Products            tion,  who  discusses  the  economic  aspects  of  cooperative 
Marketing          marketing  of  forest  products  in  the  May  Journal  of  Fores- 
try, says  in  part:     "The  possibilities  of  cooperative 
forestry  associations  are  not  altogether  theoretical.     Several  associa- 
tions have  been  organized.    The  Otsego  Forest  Products  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Cooperstown,  N.Y. ,  and  the  Forest  Products  Association,  Inc., 
G-rovetov/n,  N.H. ,  are  two  exanples.    The  Farmers*  Federation,  Inc.,  Ashe- 
ville,  N. C. ,  affords  an  exanpic  of  a  cooperative  handling  pulpwood  along 
with  other  farm  products.    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  old 
Federal  Farii  Board,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion in  particular  have  rendered  aid  in  marketing  agricultural  commodities. ,1 
Nothing  indicates  that  legal  aids  open  to  cooperatives  in  general  are  not 
available  to  cooperatives  handling  forest  products  cither  exclusively  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  agricultural  products.    The  Clayton  Act  passed  in 
191^  stimulated  the  formation  of  non-stock, cooperative  associations  by 
exempting  them  from  anti-trust  laws,  while'  the  Cappcr-Vol stead  Act  of.  1920 
ga\e  the  smo  privilege  to  capital  stock  cooperatives.     In  I926  cooperatives 
were  exer^pted  fron  payment  of  an  income  tax.    The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929  in  turn  established  a  $500,000,000  loan  fund,  aejninistered  through 
the  Federal  Far:.i  Board,  from,  which  cooperatives  could  borrow.     The  Farm 
Credit  Ad"iini  strati  on  rjid  A^gricultural  Adjustment  Adi.iinistration  have  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  providing  credit  and  encoura,gcnent  for  such  associa- 
tions.   A  number  of  states  have  speci^il  cooperative  marketing  association 
laws.     In  most  such  acts  forest  products  are  specifically  designated  as 
an  agricultural  commodity,     (rovernjnent  aid  in  r.arketing  forest  products 
has  been  limited.    The  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  however,  
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had  aided  through. the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  devel- 
oping new  products  and  througii  various  activities  designed  to  inprove 
nanascnent  of  forest  land  to  yield  -croducts  of  "better  quality.    The  For- 
est Products  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Donestic  Comerce 
cooperates  with  private  firus  in  collecting  aiid  distrilDPating  narketing 
inf  orraation, " 

G-radcd  Beef  The  ar-nual  tonnage  of  "beef  graded  accordir-g  to  Fed- 

Increases  oral  standards  rose  f  ron  more  than  UOS  nillion  pounds  in 

1937  ^0  nearly  0O3  nillion  pounds  in  193^ »       ^l»o  per- 
cent, according  to  the  B»A,E.     [the  upward  trend  in  tonnage  of  "beef  thus 
graded  h^^s  "been  consistent  since  the  service  "began  in  1927 1  except  for 
1937  ^hen  there  was  a  sliglit  falling  off  fron  the  preidous  year.  That 
was  caused  "by  the  unfavorable  effects  cf  the  dro^irht  and  feed  situation 
on  the  quality  cf  beef  Pxarketed  in  1937         because  applicants  for  the 
service,  v/hich  is  voluntary,  linited  their  denand  for  graded  beef  largely 
to  Prine,  CJhoice,  and  G-ood  grades  of  steers  ami  heifers.     There  was  an 
inprovenent  in  the  avora^^e  qua3.ity  of  beef  prod^aced  during  193^  over  the 
previous  year,  but  contr.ary  to  the  general  expectation  of  the  trade  the 
anounts  eligible  for  grading  as  Prine  and  Choice  were  low.    Of  the  603 
nillion  pounds  of  beof  graded  and  stanped  in  193^,  appro :d.nr-tely  535  nil- 
lion pounds  were  in  the  Good,  Choice,  and  ?ri:.ie  grades,  and  only  62,7^5i- 
287  pounds  were  in  the  Uediun,  Plain,  and  Cutter  grades,     Tlrie  percentage 
of  beef  graded  by  classes  according  to  Federal  standards  cbjiring  the  past 
year  were  as  follows:     Steers  65.5  percent;  Heifers  25.3  percent;  and 
Cows  D»8  percent.     The  grading  and  stanping  services  are  available  to 
national,  city,,  and  State  institutions  and  agencies,  as  well  as  to  the 
trade  in  general,     (3,A,E,  ITews,  May  1,) 

Farn  Heal  A  slight  .decline  in  fam  real  estate  values  during 

Estate  Values    the  12  nonths  ended  March  1,  1939 1  is  reported  by  the  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Econonics,     Tlie  decline,  of  only  1  point  in 
the  index  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  the  first  in  6  years.  Several 
scattered  states  showed  increases.     The  Bureau's  index  of  farn  real  es- 
tate values  on  March  1  was  oU  percent  of  the  1912-lU  level,  conpared  with 
85  percent  on  the  sa:.:e  date  in  1937  and  193^.    Despite  the  snail  decline, 
the  index  of  values  is  still  about  I5  percent  above  the  1933  low.  The 
decline  during  the  past  year  was  attributed  chiefl2/  to  the  lower  price 
levels  for  fam  products  and  to  reduced  farn  incone.     The  upward  trend 
in  fam  taxes,  howe\^r,  and  the  extensive  fam  real  estate  holdings  of 
creditor  agencies  also  affected  values  adversely, 

Dayton  G-ets  Selection  of  Da:^"ton,  Ohio,  as  the  second  city  in  which 

Food  Stanps       the  food  stanp  plan  for  distributing  surpluses  through 

nom.al  channels  of  trade  will  be  started  ,  has  been  ar-nounced 
by  Secretary  Wallace,    Relief  in  Dayton  is  reported  well  adapted  for  test 
of  the  food  stcnp  plcn.    With  a  population  of  approxinately  220,000,  the 
city  has  a  total  of  about  lU,000  relief  cases,  representing  sone  Uo,000 
individuals. 
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Senate.  The  Select  Committee  on  G-overninent  Organization  re- 

May  10  ported  adversely  S.  Con•^  Res,  l6,  opposing  reorganization 

••    ■  plan  no.  II . 

The  Cominittee  pi;  ^ricultx^j'e  and  Forestry  reported 
without  amondment  H.  "R.  2378,  to  p;'ohi"bit  the  exportation  of  tohacco  seed 
and  plants  except  for  oxporiinental  purposes  (S#  Rept .  ^09). 

Both  Houses  rGceivod  from  the  gecretr.ry  ^of  Agriculture  the  report  iDy 
the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Tly  Board  oa  losses  from  the  ca.mpaign  for  eradica.- 
tion 'of  this  insect  (H,  33oc.  290)  , 

Debated       R,  626O,  ^ar  Department  civil  appropriation 
May  10  hill,  which  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

tions (H.  Hcpt,  60U).    The  hill  provides  $3,000,000,  to  "be  trarsf erred  to 
this  Department,  for  preliminaxy  examinations  and  surveys  in  regard  to 
flood-control  projects.  - 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Earhors  reported  with  amendment  S.  685, 
to  create,  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the  Pu'olic  Health  Ser- 
vice (h.  Rept.  6ll),,  ■  .        ■       .  ■ 

(Prepared  bjr  Office  of  Budget  and  Pinajice'^) 

SorgK'ums  for  .  "A  returning  interest  in  livestock  is  reflected  in  the 
Livestock  record-hrcaking  crowd  which    attended  the  Annual  Feeders' 

Day  at  the  ITeoraska  College  of  Agriculture,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  the  ITcDraska  FaJ'mer  (May  6).   "The  unusual  success  in  growing 
and  feeding  sorghums  in  ITehraska  has  placed,  li -vcstock  production  on  a  more 
stable  "basis,  and  farmers  have  less  to  fear  from  dry  seasons.  Hamerous 
feeding  experiments  have  sho^vn  sorghums  to  "be  90  percent  a„s  valuable  as 
corn  in  the  feeding  ration  for  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  this  ha.s  es- 
tablished a  permanent  place  for  these  crops  in  Ilebraska  agriculture  in 
sections  of  the  state  where  limited  moisture  mak:es  corn  an. uncertain  crop. 
On  a  per-acro,  ra,ther.than  a  per-bushol  basis,  the  value  of  sorghums  is 
even  more  significant  as  compared  to  corn. .  .G-reater  dependability  upon 
sorghums,  silage  ajid  adequa.tc  feed  reserves  will  remove  a  great  deal  of 
the  weather  hazards  in  large  a.roas  of  NebravSka  which  in  drouth  years  have  ■ 
meant  the  forced  liquidavtion  of  livestock,  leaving  the  farmer  with  little 
means  to  produce  fo.od  for  the  foi:ily,  or  for  market," 

Philippine  President  Roosevelt  h,oS  announced  a.n  agreeD.ent  with 

Ta.riff  Bill  -     five  members  of  the  Senate  Territories  Committee  on  a 

legislative  program  for  this  session  of  Congress  relaxing 
some  of  the  tariff  barriers  against  Philippine  products  in  the  independ- 
ence act.     Penator  I^^dings  (Mar^,^land)  committee  chairman,  announced  that 
the  legislation  w  ould  provide  for  duty-free-  ir.port  quotas  on  fi.ve  Philip- 
pine products — cigars,  filler  tobacco,  cocoanut  oil,  pearl  buttons  ajid  em- 
broideries.   The  legislation,  the  President  said,  will  dea.l  orJ.y  with  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  islands  prior  to  July  k,  I9U6,  when  the  islands 
arc  granted  independence  under  the  act.  .(Press.) 
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'ilfOELD  ITrlEAT  The  Agriculture  Department's  S'oreign  Service  has  re- 

TRADH  lip  ported  tnat  r.^orld  trade  in  v/heat  v/as  19  jjercent  larger  dur~ 

•  ing  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  sea.son  than  in  the 
like  period  in  the  previous  season.     Exports  of  principal  producing  coun- 
tries were  reported  at  393>259>OCO  "bushels,  compared  v/ith  330»o7c»0'^0  in 
the  previous  season.     Ihey  v/ere  far  short,  however,  of  the  average  of  763 
120,000  oushels  durin^i:  the  192^-1929  period.     ^Tne  United  States  shipped 
S^)977jO''^0  Dushels,   or  ahout  22  percent  of  the  total.     Tliis  country's  share 
of  exports  in  the  20' s  averaged  aoout  23  percent.  (A.P.). 

COiTSUIvER  Donald  3.  LI  on  tg  ornery,  consTiraers'  counsel  for  the  Agri- 

PROBLEMS  cultural  Adjustment  Adniini  strati  on,   outlined  to  the  Pederal 

Monopoly  Committee  recently  a  five-point  program  for  pro- 
tecting consumers.     Speaking  at  the  conclusio^i  of  a  three-day  hearing  on 
consumer  proolem.s,  he  urged  that  the"  corjnittee:  Authorize  some  government 
agency  to  establish  standards  which  would  describe  the  quality  and  useful- 
ness of  consumer  goods;   investigate  all  commodity  rating  agencies;  elimi- 
nate confusion  and  deception  by  stojidardizing  food  package  sizes;  study 
the  effect  of  resale  price  m^aintenance  legislation  upon  retail  prices;  in- 
vestigate the  cost  of  distributing  consumer  goods  in  general.  (.A,I.). 


R, R,  RATES  The  Intersta-te  Commerce  Commission  ha.s  authorized  ra.il- 

01\i  CITRUS  roads  to  contiaiue  in  effect  reduced  r-ates  on  citrus  fruits, 

in  carloads,  fromi  points  in  Texas  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, ITew  York  ond  Boston.  The  reduced  rates  are  intended  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  meet  the  competition  of  steamship'  lines  from^  Port  Isa.bel  and 
Bonmsville ,  Texas,  to  Ilorth  Atl.a;itic  ports,  as  well  as  competition  from 
citrus  fruits  from  Florida,  The  commission's  original  a.uthorization  for 
red.uced  rates  from  Texa.s  to  Horth  Atlantic  ports  was  scheduled  to  expire 
July  1.     Tli©  new  .order  continues  the  reductions  indefinitely,      (A. P.) 

FARM  MACHINERY  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ'.mics  has  reported 

PRICES  INCREASE      that  prices  paid  by  farmiers  for  fa.rm  machinery  other  than 

m.otor  vehicles  in  193^  averaged  5^  percent  above  prewar 
figures.     The  index  includes  many  types  of  m:achines,  most  of  v/hich  v/ere 
priced  last  year  at  50  to  more  thaji  100  percent  above  prewar.     The  report 
is  one  of  a  series  on  prices  paid  by  fa.rmers  for  comjnodi t ie s  and  services 
and  is  part  of  a  la^rger  study  on  income  parity  for  agriculture. 
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Beef  Grading  Kew  tentative  standards  for  "beef  grading  which  re- 

Standaras  present  a  co-ordination  of  the  sevon-grade  standard  used 

"by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ten«grn,de  system 
used  "by  the-Institutc  of  ^erican  Meat  Packers  have  "been  issued  hy  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  proposed  system  differs  from  the 
present  federal  standards  principally  in  that  a  single  standard  is  used 
instead  of  separate  grades  for  cr.ch  class  of  "beef.    Under  present  stan-- 
dards  a  consumer  must  he  frmiliar  with  the  merits  of  each  class,  as  well 
as  the  grade  of  "beef,  in  order  to  "bo  assured  of  the  quclity  of  "beef  pur- 
chased.   Under  the  jjroposed  standards,  which  provide  for  grading  steer, 
heifer,  and  cow  "beef  under  a  single  strjidard,  the  grade  nrme  alone  will 
"be  indicative  of  the  qunlity.     The  grades  consist  of  U.  S.  Prime,  U.  S. 
Choice,  U.  S.  Good,  U.  S.  Standard,  U.  S.  Commercial,  U.  S.  Cutter,  and 
U.  S.  Canner.    Prom  a  consumer  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  under  the 
new  system  only  to  "be  frmiliar  with  one  series  of  grade  terras  and  their 
relative  positions  in  the  quality  scale,     (American  Cattle  Producer,  May.) 

Minnesota  The  Parmer  (St.  Paul,  May  6)  reports  that  the  1939 

Foxm  Laws  Minnesota  legislature  passed  se-veral  new  laws  affecting 

fanners.    One  of  the  mo3t  important  of  these,  it  says,  is 
the  Bang's  test  law,     "This  law  provides  for  area  testing  much  as  was 
done  under  the  T3  testing  law.    The  county  or  contiguous  townships  under 
this  law  ccjn  Iccome  a  testing  area  provided  70  percent  of  the  cattle 
o'vTners  within  the  area  petition  for  the  test.    The  testing  is  to  "be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  sta-oe  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and,  as  was 
done  under  the  TB  testing  law,  indemnities  are  to  "be  paid  farmers  to  re- 
imhurse  them  for  the  forced  sale  of  reacting  animals.    The  owner  of  a 
reacting  rnimal  will  got  wha.tcvcr  is  peld  for  the  animal  when  sold  as 
moat,  "but  if  that  doosnJt  pay  the  appraised  value  of  the  animal  he  will 
also  get  an  rmount  not  to  exceed  $15  for  grades  and  not  to  exceed  $25 
for  puro"breds.    For  prying  these  indemnities,  nn  .appropriation  of  $1^0,- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  two  yoc^xs  was  made  "by  the  legislature..." 

Locker  Pruits,  H.  C.  Diehl,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  rjid  Soils  (Prozen 

■Vegeta"blos         Pack  La'boratory,  Seattle)  and  Miriam  Birdseye,  Extension 

Service,  are  authors  of  a  paper  (Part  l)  on  storage  of 
fru.it s  and  vegeta'bles  in  community  freezer  lockers,  in  the  April  issue  of 
Qiiick  Prozen  Poods.    They  discuss  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetahlos  "best  suited  to  freezing  and  locker  storage,  temperatures,  con- 
tainers, packing,  c?.nd  fruit  juices  and  fruit  pulps.    Part  II  of  the  paper 
will  appear  in  the  Ma3'  issue  and  will  contain  charts,  procedure  in  freezin 
and  a  list  of  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  suitable  for  different  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Connont  on  An  editorial  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribino  (Mr.y  5)  con- 

ram  Chenurgy    ncnting- on  the  Dcpcartnont '  s  four  new  regionrJ.  research 

-  laboratories,  srys  in  part:     "The  hard  nut  the  chcnurgical 
labor  at  oi*ies  must  crack  is  the  question  of  econonic  practicability  of 
processed  products.     Sone  tine  ago  a  paper  factory  was  set  up  in  Illinois 
to  nanufacture  paper  out  of  cornstalks.     It  nado  a  beautiful  qualit^^  of 
paper  -  but  it  was  learned  tho.t  it  cost  riore  to  gather  cornstalks  fron 
the  fields  and  transport  then  to  the  factory  than  it  did  to  ship  wood 
pulp  fron  foreign  countries.     Sinilar  c^g^erinents  in  producing  fuel  alco- 
hol fron  grains  and  nolasses  have  been  successful,  but  again  the  cost  of 
production  has  thus  far  defied  solution.     On  the  other  hand  sone  cher.rurgy 
has  been  highly  successful.    Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
packers,  the  cotton,  lunber,  soybean,  sugar  oap.c  and  other  industries, 
and  great  new  fields  of  production  have  been  opened  up.    By-products  have 
nade  the  profits  for  the  packers.    Building  board  fron  sugar  cane  strlks, 
paint  and  plastics  fron  soybec^.s,  fabrics  and  paper  fron  wood  pulp-A»these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  products  which  have  been  irjuensely  valuable  and 
practicable." 

Tlie  Minneapolis  Tribune  (May  k)  cor.inentir^'::  editorially  on  the  sane 
subject,  says:     "...There  arc  waves  of  sentinent  every  ono?  in  a  while 
which  stir  high  hopes  of  narketing  sone  agricultural  staple  in  a  new  say. 
Talk  starts  o.bout  naking  alcohol  out  of  corn  pjn.d  then  nixing  the  alcohol 
with  gasoline  on  a  legally  prescribed,  conpulsory  basis. .. Soneone  says 
conbustion  engines  nust  be  changed  a  bit,     Soneone  else  thirJcs  of  other 
objections,  and  gradually  the  hopeful  talk  dies  away.    The  progress  of 
what  is  tcrned  'chemrgy'   is  genuine,  howe  \x3r.    De  vclopnent  of  nev;  proc-- 
esscs  through  which  products  of  the  soil  can  be  utilized  for  an  alnost 
linitless  variety  of  necessary  articles  is  proceeding  steadily. . .Hcsearch 
experts  keep  on  working  quietly  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  arc  cpparent  in  new  connodities  naking  use  of  the  old  staples.... 
There  is  no  question  about  the  great  future  which  research  can  develop  in 
the  way  of  industrial  absorption  of  products  of  the  soil." 

Frozen  Food  H.  C.  Diehl,  U.S.  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory  (Bureau  of 

Cooperatives      Chcnistry  and  Soils)  is  the  author  of  "A  'Pack'  with  Pos- 
sibilities" in  News  for  Famer  Cooperati\^s  (May).  He 
says  in  one  paragraph:     "In  developing  narkcts  for  frozen  foods  (and 
potential  narkots  ha\c  as  yet  been  only  slifv'itly  toudied)  sectional  co- 
opercation  between  agricultural  groups  seems  worthy  of  active  promotion. 
In  the  Northwest,  for  instance,  the  tree-fruit  sections  produce  crops 
suitable  for  frozen  pack,  and  they  have  production  and  marketing  prob- 
lems which  touch  closely  those  of  the  berry-and  vegetable-growing  sec- 
, tions.     Coordination  of  their  programs  will  enable  such  cooperatives  to 
pursue  a  mutually  considerate  and  profita^ble  program  and  diminish,  if 
not  actually  solve,  such  problems  as:     *If  people  get  to  eating  frozen 
fruits  out  of  season,  what  will  happen  to  cur  apples  and  pears  which  we 
store  for  out-of-season  use?'" 
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Senate  Mr.  G-illette  suTDmitted  on  (amendment  which  he  intends 

May  11  to  propose  to  H,        52D9>  ?-gri cultural  appropriation  "bill, 

.  under  eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease,  to 
strike  out  "that  no  pp.yment  hereunder  shall  exceed  the  amount  paid  or  to 
"be  paid  by  the  State,  Territory,   county,  and  municipality  whore  the  ani- 
mal shall  "be  condemned." 

to  the  Depar-tmsnt  supply  "bill,  which  the  Senate  pa.ssec 
Senate  The  foil  owing  ..amondmenxs^  wore  agreed  to:  Gillette 

May  12  amendment  to  strike  out,  under  eradicating  tu'berculosis 

and  Bang's  disease,  'I that  no  pa;^/ment  hereunder  shall  exr- 

ceed  the  amount  paid  or  to  "be  paid  "by  the  State,  Territory,  County,  and 

municipality  whore  the  animal  shall  "bo  condemned;"  Iheeler  amendment  to 

increase  forest  management  from  $6Ug,U03  to  $67S,U03;  Bar"b  our  amendment 

to  increase  crop  and  livestock  est,ijpi?J:es  from  $757*510  to  $772 >  510.  . 

The  following  amen*imen%s^W6?"o'^i4iled.  out  of  order:    Walsh  rmendmcnt 
earmarking  $2,000,000  of  F.  S.  C.  C.  funds  for  New  England  hurricrjie- 
damage  payments;  Reynolds  amendment  for  reconcentration  of  cotton  in 
warehouses  as  near  to  consuming  mills,  as  pDssi"ble  (this  amendment  was  . 
then  introduced  as  S.  2^12),  i 

Rejected  without  a  record  vote  S.  Con,  Res.  16,  disr'pproving  reor- 
ganization plan  no.  II.    This  plan  will  become  effective  on  July  9.?  1939 » 
unless  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  -before  that  date,  in  which  case  a  new. 
60-day  period  will  begin  next  year. 

Began  debate  on  S.  1100,  to  provide  for  completion  of  the  Florida 
ship  canal,  i 

Recessed  until  Tuesday,  May  Id, 

The  House  was  not  in  session.  Next  meeting  Monday,,  May  I5.  h 
(Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Vitamin  C  Olive  E.  McSlroy,  Hazel  E.  Munsell  and  the  late  Mabel 

in  Tomato,  C.  Stienbarger,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  write  in 

Orange  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (May)  on  the  ascorbic  acid 

(vitamin  C)  content  of  tomatoes  a.nd  tomato  and  orange  juice. 
They  say  in  summary:     "Canning  tomatoes  by  either  the  hot-pack  or  cold-pack 
method  a.s  descrited  in  this  paper  caused  no  significant  loss  in  ascorbic 
acid  content  of  the  tomatoes.    Increase  in  processing  time  in  the  cold-packi 
method  did  not  affect  this  vitamin.     Tomatoes  caroned  in  glass  jars  and 
stored  for  6  months  a.t  room,  temperature,  either  on  open  shelves  receiving 
considerable  sunlight  or  on  darkened  shelves,  lost  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  ascorbic  acid,  namely  from  30  to  50  percent.  Commercially 
canned  tomato  juice  showed  no  significant  loss  in  ascorbic  acid  value  when 
stored  in  loosely  covered  contaaners  in  a  refrigerator  for  U  days,  .Juice 
prepared  from  conr.ercially  canned  tomatoes  and  from  fresh  tomatoes  and 
stored  under  the  same  conditions  showed  significant  losses  of  this  vita- 
min ai*ter  2  days  of  storage.    Freshly  extracted  orange  jui-ce  in  the  same 
study  showed  slight  but  gradual  loss  of  ascorbic  acid,   beginning  about  the 
second  day.    None  of  the  four  juices  tested  lost  appreciable  amounts  of 
ascorbic  acid  during  the  first  2k  hours." 
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STCCKYAKDS  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  yesterday  to  defer  distrilDu- 

CASE  RULIITG        tion  of  $5^6,000  to  commission  men.  at.  the  Kansas  City. stock- 
yards ^antil  Secretary  Wallace  can  pass  ane\7  on  the  reason- 
aoleness  of  .charges  they -made  from  1933  "to  1937»   says. .an  Associated  press 
rexDort.     This  represented  a  victory  for  the  government  in  the  long-litigated 
case.     Justice  Stone  delivered  the  decision  that  reversed  a  ruling  "by  the 
Western  Llissouri  Federal  District  Court  ordering  the  money  returned  to  the 
commission  men.     Justices  3xitler,  IIcReynolds  and  Rooerts  dissented,  con- 
tending that  the  lo-ver  court's  decree  should  have  heen.  affirmed.     Tiie  $5^6,- 
000  represented  the  difference  "between  the  amount  the  commission  men  col- 
lected from  farmers  selling  livestock  and  lower  rates  proscrioed  "by  Secre- 
tary Wallace.     The  money  was  retained  by  the  District  Court  pending  a  final 
decision  on;  the  litigation. 


WEEAT  ACEEAG-E  .  ■  There  will  be  no  xvheat  marketing  quotas  this  year,.  Sec- 

ALLCTMEIITS     ■    .   retary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  announced  yesterday.  Tliis 

•  means  there  will  bo  no  ref erend-^jin  on  this  question  by  wheat 
farmers.     Secretary  Wallace  also  announced  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
19^0  would  be  b2yC00,0CC  acres,  an  increase  of  7,000,000  over  the  55,000,000 
allowed  this  year.,    The  estimated  total  supply  of  wh^at  on  July  1  will.be 
97^,000,000  bushels,  which  compares  with  a'total  supply  of  1,085,000,000 
bushels  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year.     R.  II,  Evans,  AAA  Administrator, 
hailed  the  new  acreage  allotments  as  evidence  that  "v.4des2:read  cooperation" 
jf  fo.rmers  in  respecting  t-ie  1939  allotments  had  "brouglit  substantial  results 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  new  wheat  program.       (iTew  York  Times.  ) 

EOOD  STAIvipS  Welfare  authorities,  relief  recipients  and  grocers  in 

III  ROCHESTER      Rochester  yesterday  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  nation's 

first  test  of  proposed  distribution  of  surplus  foods  by  stamps, 
says  an  Associated  Press  report.     As  grocers  set  up  attractive  displays  of 
the  foods — butter,  eggs,   flour,   citrus  fruits,   corrnneal  and  beans — 'the  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Surplus  Conraodities  Corporation  prepared  to  distribute 
orange  and  blue  stamps  at.  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  every  dollar.     The  plan  goes 
into  effect  today  and  relief  agencies  have  announced  they  would  cooperate  by 
urging  recixDients  to  take  th  e  1  r  c  a  si  1  to  the  ESCC  for  redemption.  Grocers 
have  promxised  to  cooperate  by  signing  pledge  cards  promising  "no  chiseling." 
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Improvement  "It  costs  atout  one-sind-a-half  "billion  dollars  to  dis- 

of  Markets         triT:ute  a  one-lDillion-dollar  crop  of  fruits  and  vegeta"bles 

and  considerably  more  than  half  of  that  huge  cost  is  incur- 
red after  the  produce  reaches  the  large  cities,"  says  C.  B.  Sherman,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  American  City  (May)  .     "Why?    Notably  "because 
most  large  markets  are  old,  poorly  planned,  poorly  placed,  with  obsolete 
equipment,  narrow  stores,   single  entrances,  insufficient  storage  rooms, 
and,  above  all,  with  inadequate  space  everywhere.    A  recent  survey  of  101 
wholesale  markets  in  ko  cities,  which  handle  about  half  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crop  of  the  country,  showed  that  the  chief  problems  are  common 
to  most  of  these  marke t s . . . What  to  do  about  it?    Philadelphia  is  working 
on  ways  and  means,  although  its  markets  are  about  as  complex  and  puzzling 
as  any, .  .G-rowers  are  given  the  same  chance  to  take  part  as  dealers  and 
consumers,  and  all  are  now  interested.    Philadelphia  has  done  a  piarticu- 
larly  good  job  in  bringing  the  different  groups  together.    Plans  now  worked 
out  would  save  from  one  to  two  million  dollars  each  year  in  distribution 
costs  in  that  city.    These  plans  have  been  discussed  with  representatives 
of  growers,  the  trade,  the  railroads,  the  consumer,  and  other  groups. 
Newspapers  and  radio  have  taken  part.     Growers  ha.ve  established  county 
committees,  a  state  committee,  and  a  regional  committee  to  insist  on  im- 
provements—  for  Philadelphia  drav/s  produce  from  several  states.  Dealers 
who  handle  three- fourths  of  the  produce  marketed  there,  and  large  groups 
of  consumers,  hpve  agreed  that  they  want  action.    Finally,  a  joint  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  composed  of  three  growers,  three  members  of  the 
trad.e,  and  two  consumers.     Its  duty  is  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  groups  and  help  to  concentrate  on  the  selection  of  approved  plans  and 
the  procedures  to  be  used  in  putting  the  plan  into  operation.    Then  an' 
agency  must  be  established  to  work  for  the  groups  in  actually  promoting^ 
building,  leasing,  and  managing  the  necessary  facilities.     This  is  highly 
specialized  work... In  order  that  any  large  community  that  wants  to  may 
^ave  disinterested  guidance  based  on  study  and  experience  in  many  large 
cities,  the  "Q.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  is  now  supplj^-ing  an  advisor 
if  requested,  provided  the  Department  is  convinced  that  the  community  is 
ready  for  effective  debate  ?jid  action..." 

Plant  Food  in  "State  and  Federal  agricultural  authorities  e,nd 

Fertilizers       fertilizer  manufacturers  agree  that  all  too  frequently 

the  number  of  fertilizer  grades  sold  and  used  in  a  given 
area  is  far  greater  than  necessity  or  sound  farming  practices  would  de- 
mand," says  an  editorial  in  the  Fertilizer  Review  (March-April) .  "For 
20  years  the  National  Fertilizer  Association  and  fertilizer  manufacturers 
have  been  cooperating  with  State  officials  in  reducing  the  farmer's  fer- 
tilizer expense  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  unnecessary  grades.     The  far- 
mer's plant-food  bill  has  been  cut  down  also  by  increasing  the  plant-food 
content  of  fertilizer .. .The  pverage  available  plant-food  content  of 
complete  fertilizers  has  risen  from  I3.9  percent  in  I92O  to  18.^  percent 
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in  1930.    The  av^rcit^c  available  phosphoric  Kcid  content  of  superphosphate 
•  sold  to  farr.crs  has  risen  fror  ll»ll  percent  in  ISSO  to  19.01  percent  in 
1937*    Another  factor  that  has  conti*i'i)uted  to  the  reduction  of  plant- 
food  cost  in  fertilizer  is  the  dovelopnent  of  ncvr  and  less  expensive  pro- 
cesses for  the  production  of  certain  fertilizer  natcrials  and  their  util- 
ization in  fertilizer  nixturos.    T-ie  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pl.'^jit-f ood 
content  in  nixed  fertilizers  is  well  illustrated  "by  this  conparison.  In 
1928  famers  purchased  7 » 9^5 > COO  tons  of  fertilizer  containing  1, 357 > 000 
tons  of  plant  food  at  a  cost  cf  $275,000,000.     In  I938  they  purchased 
7,50^,000  tons  of  fertilizer  C3ontainint-;  1,380,000  tons  of  plpjit  food  at 
a  cost  of  $192,000,000,    As  compared  viiVa  192S,  1938  shoTved  6  percent 
less  tonnar:e,  30  percent  less  cost,  end  2  percent  nore  plant  food." 

Cooperative  An  article  in  Ohio  Faraer  (May  6)  hy  Carl  Drumin,  de- 

Veterinary         scrihes  cooperative  veterinary  service  in  Ohio  under  the 
Medicine  Farm  Secarity  Adrlnistration,    Under  the  first  plan,  in 

Scioto  County,  he  says,  forty  FSA  clients  put  in  $10  each. 
"This  $U00  was  to  pay  a  ^^terinarian  for  the  following  services;     (l)  Three 
inspection  visits  to  each  client  to  survey  the  health  of  his  li'vestock; 
'give  advice  J  treat  sick  animals;  and  dehorn,  dock,  castrate  and  oth^prwise 
treat  animals  at  the  request  of  the  client;  (2)  Two  emergency  visits  to 
each  client;   (3)  Free  consultation  at  the  veterinarian's  office.    Dr.  James 
W.  Rohertson,  the  veterinarian  chosen  "by  the  group»worked  for  reduced  fees 
to  sec  what  the  progrcm  could  accomplish  in  the  way  of  preventive  medicine. 
Records  of  the  group  show  that  Dr.  Rohertson  was  ahle  to  save  his  clients 
money  in  a  numher  of  instances. . .Most  clients  appeared  to  like  the  system  • 
In  1932  i't  '^"^^^^  continued,  with  a  memlDership  of  bO  as  compared  with  the  1937 
enrollment  of  UO,,,In  193^       Wyandot  County,  a  'unit*   system  was  sot  up. 
The  more  livestock  a  man  owns,  the  more  he  pays  for  inspection  fees.  A 
limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  work  thr.t  may  "be  required  from  the  doc- 
tor on  inspection  trips.    All  five  Wyandot  County  veterinarians  are  in- 
cluded in  the  program,   so  no  one  is  overhurdezied.     The  fee,  $3.50  for  an 
emergency,  plus  milea^^e  a"bo  \€  10  miles,  approaches  the  normal  charge. 
Six  inspections  arc  required,  at  $7  to  tl2  for  the  six,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  livestock  owned... Some  men  feel  that  they  do  .iT)t  get  their  money* 
worth  from  inspections.     Others  regard  this  service  as  health  insurance 
for  their  livestock,  and  are  satisfied.    Most  voterinari.nns   consider  the 
fees  too  small,.,FSA  officials  admit  frankly  that  they  do  not  know  how 
the  plan  will  work  out,     'This  is  an  experiment,'  says  H'assell  Knoop,  of 
the  Colunhus  FSA  office,     'We  think  it  nay  "be  the  answer  to  a  great  many 
prohlens  of  the  livestock  fariier.     Bu.t  owners  and  -veterinarians  nust  ex- 
ercise coonon  sense  ond  cooperate  with  each  other,  neither  group  expect- 
ing too  much  at  first,  until  we  have  given  this  thing  a  fair  trial.'" 

Botanical  Carl  0.  Erlanson,  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Explora- 

Congress  tion  rjid  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  descrihes 

in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (May)  the  first 
South  Anericoji  Botanical  Congress.    Mr.  Erlanson  was  a  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  congress. 
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Steel  Farm  Business  Week  (May  I3)  reports  that  a  company  in 

Buildings  Tennessee  has  completed  tests  of  pref ahricated  steel 

TDU-iidings  for  farms.     "The  "buildings  will  "be  sold  'whole- 
sale' only  and  will  consist  of  five-item  units  (dwelling,  barn,  chicken 
house,  smokehouse,  privy),"  it  ss.ys.     "Fif.st  experiment  was  with  iH  units 
sold  to  the  Farm  Security  Adniinistration.    I'hey'  were  erected  on  rural 
...sites  in  Alabama,  G-Gorgia,  South  Carolina, :. Florida.  •  .The  company  has  com- 
,pleted  preparations  for  production. Cooling  is  achieved  by  a  simple  cir- 
culation system.    Wall  panels  have  holes  in  the  bottom  and  top.    Cool  air 
comes  in  at  the  bottom. and  hot  air  escapes  at  the  top.    Heating  proved 
more  of  a  problem  than  cooling,     Tlie  company  is  experimenting  with  a  fire- 
place unit,  available  as  on  extra.     It  consists  of  a  steel  cabinet  with  a 
steel  fireplace  inside.     Cold  air  is  taken  in  at  the  bottom  through  grilles,! 
heated  in  the  space  between  jacket  and  fireplace,  passed  out  at  the  top. 
This  provides  circulating  hot  air  for  the  entire  house.     Steel  flues  are 
used  to  connect  with  the  steel  chinney, , .The  barn  is  20  by  32  feet,  con- 
tains corn  crib,  hay  loft,  implement  space,  and  two  compartments  for-  stock. 
The  poultry  house  accomrco' dates  50  fowls,  is  properly  ventilated.  Chickens 
enter  on  a  ramp  which  can  bo  folded  up  and  locked  to  form  a  door  at.  night, 
protecting  the  inhabitants  from  prowling  foxes  or  thieves." 

Income  "The  range  of  individual  income  in  the  forty-eight 

Report  '  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  between  I929  and  1937 

is  the  subject  of  a  study  made  public  recently  by  Secretary 
Hopkins,  the  first  of  its  kind  ei/Br  undertaken. ,  ,A  study  including  193^ 
figures  will  be  made  public  later  in  the  year.    From  a  I929  total  of 
$79,9^3,000,000  in  incomes  there  was  a  decline  to  $^5, 782, 000, 000  in  I933, 
succeeded  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  $70,6^5,000,000  in  1937,  the  study  shows. 
Of  the  various  classes  of  income  included  in  the  study  it  is  noted  that  in 
1329  wages  and  salaries  represented  63.6  percent  of  total  income  and  that 
relief  and  other  similar  income  represented  1,2  percont,  while  in  1937 
wages  and  salaries  had  shrunk  to  59* 3  percent  and  -relief  income  had  in- 
creased to  5«5»  percent.    Wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  between  50  and 
65  percent  of  income  payments  in  1937  in  most  States.     In  most  of  the 
States  from  5  to  g  percent  of  total  income  took  the  form  *  other  labor  in- 
come and  relief .The  report  shows  that  the  a^rage  income  per  man,  woman 
and  child  in  1937  was  $5^7  which,  according  to  the  survey,  equals  about 
$2,200  per  family  of  four  persons, , .The  report  indicates  that  there  is 
some  general  relationship  between  the  density  of  population  in  a  State 
and  the  size  of  the  average  income,  and  that  the  denser  the  population, 
the  higher  the  annual  average  income.     The  ten.  States  with  the  highest 
per  capita  incomes  contained  25,9  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country  and  37«5  percent  of  the  total  income.    At  the  other  extreme,  the 
fifteen  States  with  the  lowest  n-Verage  incomes  contained  29.^  percent  of 
the  population  and  accounted  for  only  I6.9  percent  of  the  total  income 
payments.    Of  the  ten  most  densely  populated  States,  all  had  per  capita 
incomes  above  the  national  level  in  1937,  and  six  of  these  were  among  the 
ten  States  with  the  highest  per  capita  incomes."     (iTew  York  Times^)  ^ 
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pared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
fco  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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ECCITCMIC      •  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  appraised  economic 

•  "OUTLOOK      ,  •       conditions  yesterday  as  continuing  to  point  to  some  improve- 
ment in  "business  activity  this  summer  and  to  a  relatively 
stal3le  demand-  for  farm;  prodiicts  through  the  balance  of  the  3^ear,   says  an 
Associated  press  report.     In  its  monthly  economac  review,  the  "bureau  said 
the  outlook  foi'  foreign  demand  for  Merican  agricultural  products  appeared 
a  "shade"  ""oetter  in  early  May  than  it  did  a  month  ago.     Commenting  on  eco- 
nomic developments  in  general,  the  "bureau  said  "unsettled  political  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  the  domestic  coal  strike  had*  ke-jt  industrial  activity 
from  registering  anticipated  improvement  during  the  spring  m.onths, 

ROCHESTER  A  Rochester  report  to  the  ile-r  York  Times  Says  it  was 

EOOD.STAACPS       estimated  that  fully  3 , 000 ']p'.ersons  on  relief  had  ip-ijirchased 

orange  stamps  and  received  t?:eir  "blue  stoimps  gratis  yester- 
day.    James  S.  Allen,  national  adininistrator  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Cori^oration,  said  ho  expected  that  hy  Thursday  a  pieak  day  will  "be 
reached,  after  stamp  purchasers  have  spread  the  v/ord  of  how  they  were 
cared  for  at  the  FSCC  office  and  in  the  local  stores.    A  month  vdll  elapse 
.  "before., an. accurate  check  cvji  he  made  of  the  -olarJs  success. 

EIvIPLOYIvIEImT  About '  11, 3o2, 000  persons' w^re  employed  on  farrtis  on  May 

;CiI  J^AEIvIS  1,  'as  compared  with '11,393,000  Moy  1,  133&',  and  10,131,000 

'»■■.•        '  on  Apri-l  1  of  this,  year,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultui'al  Economics-^ 

rerjorted  yesterday.    Usually  the  total  of  workers  on  farms  increases  12  per- 
cent during  April.     The  increase  this  year  was  1^4  percent.     The  total  in- 
cluded about  8,775,000  family  workers,  .oji'  increase  of' 1,002,000    in  a  month, 
(press, ) 

LUI^IBER'  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins  said  yesterday  -there 

IlIDUSTHY,  wo.s  encouraging  evidence  of  business  improvement  within  the 

lunber  industry  as  a  result  of  increased  small  home  build- 

■  ing,,  greater  production  by  furniture  manuf cacturers  and  related  groups,  and 
.gains  in  American  e:cports  of  lumber  and  l-amber  ]products.     Lumber  consunx^- 
t ion  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  5,500,000,- 
000  board  feet,  ivell  In  ;adv^uice  of  last  year's  figures  for  the  correspond- 

.ing  period.     (press.)  ' 
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State  Trade  In  "The  Consuncrs*  Concern  in  State  Br.rricrs  to  Trade," 

Barriers  C.  B.  Sherr.an,  Bureau  of  A^^ricultural  Econonics,  in  the 

Journal  of  Hone  Econonics  (May)  srys  that  "municipal  rc{^- 
lations  are  often  of  (prcater  inportancc  than  those  of  the  states.  Inspec- 
tion restrictions  hy  Nctj  York  City,  for  instance,  nakc  it  practiaoLly  ir- 
possi"ble  to  "brine  in  fluid  nilk  or  crcrz:  fron  looints  west  of  the  Ncvr  York 
or  Pennsylvania  state  lines.    The  effect  is  to  bar  tzc stern  creon  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  crcar:  in  the  Nev;  York  City  narkets.    The  present  trend 
in  the  states  and  municipalities  appears  to  "be  toward  extending  inspection 
to  all  dairy  i^r 0 ducts ,  including  cheese,  "butter,  ice  crorai,  and  ico-crean 
rdx,    Sone  cities  opply  inspection  req\iirencnts  to  crea:.!  for  table  use 
only.    Others  apply  it  to  rll  crca"  "but  not  to  ice-crcar.  r.ix.     Other  mea- 
sures .adopted  in  sono  plaices  may  discourage  the  consumption  of  evaporated 
end  condensed  milk.    It  is  freely  recot^nizcd  that  the  protection  of  health 
throu5:;h  proper  sriiitary  rcf:,'ulat ions  end.  license  requirements  is  highly  de- 
sirable.   In  "'-spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  milk,  probably  fcvr  consumers 
would  raise  serious  objection  if  they  wore  sure  that  this  protection  could 
be  had  in  no  other  way.    But  investigators  question  the  social  desirability 
of  som.e  of  this  le/^i  slat  ion.    They  believe  that  a  much  {^-rcatcr  degree  of 
uniformity  in  health  and  sanitary  regulations  is  possible  without  the  loss 
of  full  protection  to  public  health. # .Unreasonable  restrictions  lirdt  the 
supp)ly  of  milk,  raise  prices,  vjid.  nckc  it  ir.Tpossible  for  many  families  in 
the  low-incor.3  brackets  to  buy  milk.     'The  r.unicipalitios  set  up  virturlly 
an  eoOnordc  autonomy  which  debars  thousands  of  dairymen  and  other  farmers 
from Tiarkc ting  an  indispensable  food,*  in  the  opinion  of  one  investigator. 
^ These  thousands  of  dairymen  are  virtually  in  a  "no  man's  land"  outside 
the  territorial  confines  of  the  so-called  "milk  sheds."'.,." 

ITatrition  Science  (May  12)  prints  an  address  by  Dr.  E,  C.  Auchter, 

in  Farming         Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  "The  Interrelation 

of  Soils  and  Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Ifiitrition, "    Dr.  Auchtor 
says  in  part:.  "We  agricultur-al  scientists  have  felt  a  strong  responsibility 
for  quantity  production  in  the  United  States.     Surely  it  is  just  as  muth 
our  responsibility  to  further  the  production  of  foods  of  the  highest  nutri- 
tional quclity, ,  .One  of  the  most  fundamental  steps  would  be  a  thorough 
study  of  our  soils  from  the  strjidpoint  of  their  suitability  or  unsuitability 
for  the  production  of  certain  foods— including  the  possibility  of  emending 
them,  if  it  can  rnd  should  bo  done,  so  that  they  will  give  the  people  who 
live  on  them,  not  Just  so  mc?jiy  pounds  of  food,  but  all  the  complex  and  subtly 
bnlanced  nutrients  we  human  beings  need.     Certainly  by  this  means,  general 
hec?Ith  will  be  improi^d  ejid  there  should  be  little  if  aiiy  need  for  adding 
supplements  to  the  daily  diet,  except  temporarily  in  certain  cases.  It 
may  also  mean,  rmong  other  things,  that  ro'tcr  thorough  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations certain  soil  pjroas  may  be  found  inefficient  and  undesirable  for 
the  production  of  food,  cdthough  possibly  suitable  for  the  production  of 
crops  for  certain  industrial  uses  or  for  forests,  parks  or  recreational 
centers.     It  may  mem  that  only  certain  crops  should  be  grown  in  certain 
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areas  or  that  it  will  "be  necessary  to  add  sr.i:dl  quantities  of  essential 
"but  deficient  elements  in  a  routine  rray  throu£:h  fertilizers,  irrigation 
water  or  sprays  to  the  soil  or  plrnts  in  sone  areas,  so  that  the  people 
dependent  upon  the  crops  in  such  areas  uill,  autonatically  and  perhaps 
unknowingly  in  nost  cases,  hca'vC  food  of  hit';'h  nutritional  quality.  Any 
foods  shipped  fron  such  areas  would  "be  equrlly  vrluahle  to  consuners 
everywhere. .  .Here  in  tliis  rerln  of  nutrition  we  cpj?.  get  valuable  new  in- 
sights into  the"  true  nerr.ing  of  our  work  fron  .the  strndpoint  of  hur.an 
well-heing.    And  with  new  insights  will  cone  new  oh jectives. " 

Federal  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (May)  Marion 

Range  Lands       Clawson,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  writes  on  "The 

Administration  of  Federal  Hr-jige  Lands,"    Briefly,  the 
policies  he  recommends  for  administration  of  public  range  Icnnds  rxc  as 
follows:     "(1)  In  order  to  protect  the  Irnd  resources  on  public  rnd  pri- 
vate lands  most  effectively,  the  concept  of  comraensur ability  should  be 
retained  as  a  br.sis  for  grrjiting  permits,  but  should  be  modified  in  three 
wnys.    First,  commensurate  property  should  be  required  only  when  it  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  f^jmctioning  of  the  ranch  operating  unit. 
Second,  property  submitted  as  a  prrt  of  a  commcnsurability  rating  should 
be  considered  with  regard  to  its  sersonrl  usefulness,  ^jnd.  accepted  only 
when  it  is  useful  in  the  season  needed. • .Third,  lands  accepted  ac  commen- 
surate for  use  in  a  givt)n  way  should  be  used  that  v/ay  or  no  longer  con- 
sidered r.s  commensurate^ 2)  The  Forest  Service  .'^nd  the  Division  of 
G-razing  should  proclain  strbility  or  permanency  of  permits  as  one  of  their 
goals,  as  a  force  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  range  users... (3) 
Several  regulationr  adopted  in  the  past  might  well  be  abandoned  rs  no 
longer  useful,  or  :vs  imposing  aji  unnecessary  burden  on  the  permittee.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  would  be  tho  elimination  of  the  dependency  zone, 
of  any  residence  rcquirer.ents ,  rnd  of  rny  land  ovT.ership  requirement... 
(U)  In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  incqurlity  between  permittees  and  non- 
permittees,  as  groups,  rentals  rnd  charges  on  all  clf^.sces  of  land  should 
be  revised  in  such  a  mramer  that  charges  do  not  exceed  the  capitalizable 
value  of  the  f orac;e  on  rny  typo  of  rrjige  lrn.d,  rjid  so  that  grazirig  fees 
on  public  rrn.ges  approach  the  ■  capitalizable  income  fron  their  use..." 

In  the  same  periodical  is  "The  ScrJ.e  of  A^^ricultural  Production  in 
the  United  States,"  by  J.  D.  Black,  E,  H.  Allen,  rnd  0.  A.  ITegaard. 

"Hall  of  The  World* s  Poultry  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 

Youth"  Ohio,  this  suirior,  will  be  the  first  one  to  include  a  EdII 

of  Youth,     In  this  hrll,  with  its  twenty  thousajid  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  young  people  of  this  and  other  countriess  will  show 
special  exhibits  of  their  poultry  work,  and  take  part  in  judging  contests, 
demonstration  contests,  educational  demonstrations,  and  entertainment 
progrrjns.     (^H  Horizons,  May.) 
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House  Considering  "bills  on  the  consent  calendar^  passed 

May  15  the  follov7ing:     S.  90,  to  provide  for  punishment  of  per- 

sons trc?nsporting  stolen  rjiimals  in  interstate  commerce 
(this  "bill  nill  no\i  "be  sent  to  the  President);  H.  H.  336^»  "to  trrnsfer 
Park  Pield  Ivlilitary  Reservation,  Tenn. ,  from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Agriculture  Department;  S.  1281,  to  prohi"bit  reproductions  of  official 
"badges,  identification  cards  ,  and  other  insignia  (this  "bill  ^^ill  now  "be 
sent  to  the  President);    H,  R.  .53^0,  providing  that  U.  S. -employees 
called  for  jury  service  in  U.        courts  shall  not  "be  paid  therefor,  but 
their  salaries  shall  not  "be  diminished  on  account  of  such  service',  c.n<l 
they  shcJ.1  not  "be  charged  leave, 

0?he  following  "bills  were  passed  over  after  "brief  discussion:    H.  R. 
5911  >  "to  amend  section  3^  (h)  of  A,  A,  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments to  a  producer  would  "be  on  "basis  of  his  original  allotment  even 
though  he  released  a  portion  of  his  allotment  to  another  producer;  S, 
109^,  to  extend  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  Pacific  North- 
west "boxed  apples;  H.  R.  5^35 »  "^0  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  rjid  more  effective  the  relationship  "between  the  American  republics; 
H,  J,  Res.  2U7  and  sUg,  providir^g  minimum  national  allotments  for  cotton 
and  wheat,  , 

Passed  H,  R,  626O,  War  Department  civil  appropriation  "bill.,  A  moticn 
to  recommit  the  "bill,  with  instructions  to  reduce  the  total  "by  $5^,000,000 
was  defeated.     Ihis  "bill  provides  $3,000,000,  to  "be  transferred  to  this 
Department,  for  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  in  regard  to  flood- 
control  projects. 

Received  supplemental  estimates  from,  the  President,  for  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  of  Electric  Home  and  Parm  Authority,  Corjnodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  Export-Import  Emk  of  Washington  for  19'^0  (H.  Doc, 
295);  to  Com,  on  Appropriations,  -  ^ 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session.  m 
(prepared  "by  Office  of  Budget  and  Pinance.)  ■ 

Civil  c«yrieo  The  Civil  Service  Commission  ojinounces  the  following  1 

Examinations  excmiria.tions;  ITo,  50,  unassom"bled,  Consultant  in  m 

Public  Service,  $5,600,  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  No,  ^9,  unassembled,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist  (Wool), 
$U,600,  Marketing  Specialist  (Wool),  $3,S00,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    Applications  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  (a)  June  12,  if 
received  from  States  other  thon  those  named  in  (b);   (b)  June  I5,  if  re- 
ceived from  the  following  States:    Arizona,   California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming, 

Tests  Meat  "Exact  standards  of  meat  tenderness  are  being  evolved 

Tenderness         through  the  use  of  a  new  machine  at  the  Oklahoma  A,  and  M. 

College  that  records  the  exact  a-.:ount  of  pressure  needed 
to  break  r.oat  fibers,"  says  a  Science  Service  report.     "The  r:achine  was 
invented  by  J ,  A,  Bcall  of  the  college's  animal  husbandry  dcpartm.ent  axel 
is  constraotod  -.vith  weights  and  springs  to  enable  pressures  to  be  deter- 
r.ined  to  a  close  fraction  of  a  pound,,. Mr.  Beall  intends  to  work  out 
tenderness  standards,  then  to  deten.iine  accurately  effect  of  feeds  upon 
the  finis"hod  carcass  of  r.eat  animals." 
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FHEIOHT  RATES  Froight  rates  on  livestock  cr-rrently  are  tli::-  higiiest 

Oil  LI\^S'TCCK,     in  IJ  years,  the  3ures.u  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports. 
COTTOiT,  PTEEAT    Rates  on  wheat  average  the  highest  since  .193^^>  ^--^-^  O"^  cot- 
ton the  highest  since  1932.     The  cui'rent  index  relates  to 
the  year  ending  J^ane  yd,  1939-     -or  this  period  it  is  estimated  that  rates 
on  livestock  will  average  lb3  "percent  of  the  oaso  period  1913.     Tiiis  com- 
pares with  ikf  percent  in  the  year  ending  June  30 >  193^.     The  highest  pre- 
ceding figure  was  I70  in  19'':0.     The  index  is  an  average  for  "b.^ei  cattle, 
hogs  cmd  sheep.     Tlu  current  index  for  wheat  is  1U5  percent  of  the  1933 
period,  compared  with  lUO  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  193^.     The  highest 
for  v/heat  in  IE  years  was  loU  in  19i-0,     The  index  for  cotton  is  IO6  per- 
cent of  the  1913  period.,  compared  vdth  102  in  the  year  ended  June  30 »  193^. 
The  highest  index  for  cotton  during  the  period  vfas  17b  in  1921. 

WHEAT, ELOUR  Sales  of  United  States  wheat  and  flour  for  export 

PGR  EXPORT         totaled  approximately  109,300,000  hushels  from  July  1, 

1933,  to  April  30,   1939,  of  which  aoout  93,600,000  oushels 
have  "been  exported,  the  I.iarketing  and  Marketing  Agreements  Division  of  the 
Department  annoimces.     Of  the  total  sales  for  export,  fno  sale  ">f  approxi- 
mately c5, 000,000  "bushels  has  "been  assisted  "by  the  federal  export  program. 
Sales  of  wheat  represent  ahout  SO  percent  of  the  109,300,000  hushels  total, 
and  sales  of  flour  aoout  20  percent.     The  sales  of  wheat  oy  the  EedereJ 
Suri)lus  Commodities  Cor]_jOration  under  the  federal  -program  have  totaled 
aoout  6b,S00,000  "bushels,  and  an  indemnity  has  "b.^en  paid  on  the  e>rport  of 
aoout  IS,  200,000  "bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour. 


EATCItSRY  I  reliminary  indications  of  an  April  production  of 

RECORD  hatchery  chicks  that  was  the  largest  for  any  April  of  record, 

and  olso  for  any  month  of  record,   is  confirmed  "03^  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economic?-  in  its  final  hatchery  re^Dort  for  the  month.  Re- 
ports from  hoi  hatcheries  with  a  com"bined  capacity  of  ^^5)  552,000  eggs  points 
to  an  April  production  IS  percent  larger  than  that  of  April  last  year,  25 
percent  larger  than  the  April  5-^year  (1933-193?)  average,  and  10  percent 
larger  tho.n  the  previous  high  record  output  of  April  1936.     ^^^^s  increase 
in  April  hatchings  over  those  of  April  last  year  makes  April  the  seventh 
consecutive  month  in  i,\h-ich  the  current  hatchings  have  "'oeen  larger  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
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E^.dio  for  "The  gap  "betweGn  farm  and  city  grov7s  narrower  when 

IciTmoTs  rural  electrification  brings  radio  to  the  farm,"  says 

Rural  Electrification  ITgv^s  (May),     "About  two  years  ago 
the.  national  Broadcasting  Compar^^  and  the  Colunbia  Broadcasting  System 
forned  a  joint  coDnittee  to  stud;^^  rural  radio  ov/nership  and  use  in  the 
United  States.     The  committee  studied  sample  counties  oil  over  the  Icjid; 
its  report,  Just  published,  shows  that  69  percent  of  American  rural  fami- 
lies owned  radio  sets  (as  compared  with  9I  percent  of  all  urban  families)  • 
This  means  that  over  two-thirds  of  rural  America  is  really  one  big  sub- 
urb for  city  radio  stations.    It  is  significant  that  S6  percent  of  KEA 
project  memters  have  radios. ..A  radio  is  usually  the  first  or  second 
electrical  appliance  bought  by  project  merxbers  when  they  get  high-line 
service.    The  joint  cor.imittee  survey  explains  that  though  country  folk 
had  fewer  radios  thcji  city  folk,  rural  people  m^ade  up  part  of  the  dif- 
ference by  listening  more.     Country  people's  average  daily  use  of  the 
radio  ranged  around  5  hours,  while  city  listeners  wore  tuned  in  for  only 
about  k  hours  daily,    Tho  better-off  farmers  and  the  better-off  small- 
town people  listened  more  than  the  less  well  off.    But  do  rural  people 
listen  especially  to  programs  prepared  for  rural  areas?    Apparently  they 
don't.     Today  the  air  waves  bring  rural  people  exactly  the  same  information 
city  people  react  to..." 

United  States  "Transfer  to  the  State  Department  of  the  foreign 

Foreign  Service         staffs  of  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Departments 

under  President  Roosevelt's  reorganization  plan  No. 
2  streamlines  the  American  foreign  service  for  a  new,  enlivened  campaign 
of  trade  expansion  abroad,"  says  Crcston  B.  Mullins  in  the  Washington 
Star  (May  lU) .    Henceforth,  the  United  States  G-ovornmont  will  present  a 
single,  unified  front  against  not  only  incursions  into  America's  foreign 
markets  by  the  totalita.rian  states,  but  tagainst  oppressive  governmental 
regulations  which  throttle  Aiiicrican  exportation  to  many  lands.  Exchange 
controls,  quotas,  barter  agreements,  all  the  fantastic  evolutions  of  the 
depression  years,  bar  the  path  of  American  goods  into  countries  Y^hich 
have  boon,  rjid  could  again  be,  excellent  markets  for  Aiierican  exporters. 
It  is  more  effecti"vely  to  break  dovm  these  barriers  and  to  tcD-per  their 
effect  that  the  Government  is  doing  a.vja.y  with  the  divisions  separating 
its  foreign  representatives, .  .All  present  officers  of  Eoroign  ComD.erce 
and  Agriculture  Services  will  be  tcJkcn  immediately  into  the  Eoreign  Serv- 
ice of  State  without  exaj.unation, .  ,Both  Corj-.ierce  rjid  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments will  have  a  voice  in  deterr.iining  the  fitness  of  men  coming  into  the 
service  henceforth.    An  Assistant  Secretary  of  CoriTierce  a.nd  one  from  Ag- 
riculture will  become  members  of  the  Eoreign  Service  Examining  Board,  and 
their  particular  needs  will  receive  consideration  in  selecting  new  men 
for  the  service.    All  reporting  activities  abroad  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department  officers,  but  the  digesting  nnd  dissemination  of  in- 
formation within  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  Departments,    Publications  of  both  these  departments 
have  proved  highly  va.lua^ble  to  many  bronchos  of  American  industry  and  ag- 
riculture, , ," 
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'^Headache  "Tlrie  unceasing  activity  of  the  Government  under  the 

Powders"  new  Food  and  Drug  Act  is  evidenced  in  recent  measures 

taken  to  stop  the  widespread  over-the-counter  sale  of 
preparations  containing  "bromides  pnd  acetanilide, "  says  an  editorial  in 
the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  (May).     "'B.  C.  Pleadache  Powders,'  'Bromo- 
Scltzer'  and  ' Stanhack  Hcadacho  Powders'  nro  rmong  the  preparations  al- 
leged to  ho  daPxgcrous  and  to  violate  the  new  law.    The  seizure  of  large 
quantities  of  thcs'e  commonly  sold  'pain  killers'  is  hut  the  first  step 
in  a  court  procedure  in  which  PedercJ.  events  will  undouhtodly  attempt  to 
show  thnt  hromidcs  and  acotanilido  in  the  doses  recommended  in  these 
proprietary  prepcjrations  are  decidedly  dangerous.    A  sufficient  numher 
of  cases  of  poisoning  can  bo  assemhlcd  from  any  general  hospitol  to  prove 
the  G-o  vernment '  s  position.    'The  medical  profession  applauds  such  activities. 
We  only  wish  they  could  "be  multiplied  a  thousc'^nd-f old.     The  array  of  patent 
medicines  on  shelf  and  counter  which  greet  the  patron  of  the  present  day 
apothecary  shop  is  a  continuing  affront  to  scientific  medicine  pnd  an  in- 
sult to  the  ancient  art  of  pharmacy. . .Annually  3^0  million  dollars  are 
spent  in  this  country  for  patent  medicines,  some  of  them  worthless,  some 
of  them  dangerous,  most  of  them  hou^ht  in  ignorance  and,  until  recently, 
sold  without  fear  of  serious  legal  restriction," 

Tpjc-Sxempt  "'The  exemption  of  homesteads  from  taxation  is  a  rcl- 

Homesteads         atively  recent  development  in  the  United  States,"  says 

M.  H.  Satterfield,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review  (May).     "...Homesteads  in  Mississippi  arc  ex- 
empt from  ad  valorem  taxes  levied  hy  the  state  for  all  purposes  and  from 
such  taxes  levied  for  maintcnrnco  a:id  current  expenses  "by  counties  rnd 
all  road  and  school  districts,  including  municipal  separate  school  dis- 
tricts.   Homesteads,  however,  are  still  suhject  to  ?J.l  ad  valorem  taxes 
levied  hy  municipalities  for  strictly  municipal  purposes  and  to  levies 
of  counties,  rop.d.  and  school  districts,  and  municipalities  for  hond  and 
interest  payments.     In  addition  to  extending  homestead  exemption  to  coun- 
ties and  special  districts  the  law  increases  the  nmount  of  the  exemption 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000.     In  rural  areas  homesteads  may  consist  of  I60  acres 
provided  the  land  is  used  strictly  for  agricultural  pui-pjoses.     If,  how- 
ever, the  principcl  occupation  of  the  owner  of  a  rural  home  is  other  than 
farming  ,  the  area  that  may  he  exempted  is  linited  to  five  acres.     In  mu- 
nicipalities where  dwellings  are  located  on  land  regularly  platted  in 
hlocks  and  lots,  homesteads  are  limited  to  contiguous  and  adjoining  lots. 
On  unplatted  lands  in  municipalities,  the  area  limitations  applioahle  to 
rural  homesteads  are  effe ctive. . .Homestead  exemption  in  Mississippi  has 
not  heen  enhodied  in  the  constitution.     Consequently,  if  it  is  found  that 
its  henefits  do  not  justify  its  cost  to  the  state,  modifications  and 
amendments  can  he  made  hy  legislative  action.     The  trend,  however,  has 
heen  toward  increasing  the  scope  of  homestead  exemption  rather  than  re- 
stricting it..." 
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Senate  Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  Comm.erce  reported  with 

May  16  amendments  S.  2009,  to  air.end  the  I.C.Act  oy  extending  its 

aijplication  to  additional  types  of  carriers  and  modifying 
certain  provisions  thereof    (S.Hept  ^33). 

House  The  Joint  Coninittee '  Investigating  the  Tennessee  Yal- 

May  16  ley  Authority  suomitted  a  report  (H.Rept.  3^1). 

(Prepared  hy  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.  ) 

Designation  "Tlie  vitamin  alphabet,  that  is,  designation  of  the 

of  Vitcimins        various  vitsmins  "by  letter,  is  going  out  of  style,"  says 

Jane  Stafford,  in  a  copyright  Science  Service  report,  "For 
example,  you  must  learn  to  say  ascorhic  acid  instead  of  Vitairiin  C  when 
you  are  referring  to  the  substance  which  prevents  and  cures  scruvy. .  .Tliia- 
min  is  the  "beriberi  preventing  and  curing  substance  that  once  went  "under 
•  the  name  of  Vitamin  B  or  3j_.    Nicotinic  acid,  the  stuff  that  is  curing 
pellagra,  is  the  chemical  that  was  variously  called  Vitamin  'B^^  Vitamin  G 
and  the  F-F  or  pellagra,  preventing  factor.     Riboflavin  is  another  diet 
essential  that  v/as  once  labeled  Vitamin  3  or  Vitamin         Recent  discoveries 
have  sho\?n  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  both  man  aaid  animals. 
The  anti-sterility  vitamin,  formerly  caJled  E,  is  now  Irnom  as  alpha  toco- 
pherol.    Vitamins  A  ajid  D  m.ay  keep  their  letter  nam.es  for  some  time,  be- 
cause there  is  not  so  m.uch  confusion  about  them  as  about  the  B  vitamins. 
Until  the  chemical  composition  of  other  vitamins  is  discovered,  however, 
scientists  favor  calling  them  by  descriptive  names,  not  by  letters* " 

New  Farm  "A  new  farm,  im.plement  consisting  of  a  plow,  a  fer- 

Implement  tilizer  distributor  and  a  sub  soiling  atto-chmient  has  been 

made,  which  Y/ill  combine  the  work  of  three  farm,  implements," 
says  C.  H.  Nissley,  New  Jersey  Extension  Service,  in  Country  G-entleman 
(June),   "A  three-horee,     short-turn  sulky  plow,  throwing  0.  f ourteen-inch 
furrow,  ?;a.s  contributed  by  a  ma.nuf acturer.     A  subsoiling  attachment  has 
been  added  to  the  rear  of  this  plow,  vwiich  ca„n  be  made  to  penetra.te  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2,  U,  6  or  S  inches  beloiv  the  bottom  of  the  plow  fur- 
row.    The  sea.t  on  the  plow  was  removed  and  a  fertilizer  hopper  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  plow,   so  that  aai  apx3lication  of  either  finely  pulverized 
limestone  or  superphosphate,  a  combination  of  the  tv:o,  or  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer, may  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow,  ..The  purpose  of 
the  subsoiling  attachment  on  the  plow  is  to  brealc  up  the  plow  sole  so  that 
soil  m.oisture  ma.y  readily  move  through  this  area  and  thereby  increase  the 
water-holding  caj^acity  of  the  soil."   The  pur]_^ose  of  the  limiostone  or  fer- 
tilizer distributor  is  to.  place  a  layer  of  either  hydrated  lime, 
ized  limestone  or  supeirphosphate  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  just  above  the 
broken-up  hardpan.     The  action  of  these  materials  will  tend  to  flocculate 
this  soil  and  prevent  it  from  returning  to  its  original  condition.  By 
lolacing  these  materials  deep  in  the  soil,  they  will  tend  to  correct  soil 
acidity,  tie  up  axtive  alurnin-um  which  is  usually  present  in  very  acid  soils, 
and  will  be  a  source  of  calciiun,  magnesium  or  phosphorus,   so  that  plant 
roots  may  penetrate  more  deci^ly  into  the  soil." 


I 

DAILY  DIGEST 


repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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?00D  SxA.IpS  ?ood  prices  in  hmidrods  of  HochostGr  grocorv  stores 

CUT  PRICES         dropped  siir.r}.vly  yesterdo.y  ■Qiider  the  stimulus  of  the  oxj^eri- 

mont  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  -jove  surplus  out- 
ter,  es^gs  and  flour  from  farrr.s  to  home  relief  cli:;nts,   sa3'-s  a  report  to 
the  ITe-":  Y^u-k  Times,     .'ore  than  3»000  Rochester  citizens  on  relief  oought, 
v.uth  the  government's  aid,  quantites  of  nourishing  foods  which  ordinarily 
they  do  ^"ithout.     Corn  meal,  viiich  v:a3  selling  on  Honday  Defore  the  plan 
vTont  into  effect  at  5  pounds  for  J^O  cents,  dropped  yesterday  in  one  chcain, 
nith  130  stores  in  the  city,  to  5  v.Ocmds  for  I6  cents.     Dried  heans  "jhich 
had  sold  for  5  cents  a  ^oound  dropped  to  3  cents.     A  17-cent  package  of 
pr"anes  could  "oe  "bought  for  13  cjnts.     Gr-^pefruit,  formerly  5  cents  each, 
were  selling  yesterday  at  3  i""^^"  10  cents.     A  2U  I/2  pound  sack  of  v.'heat 
flour  v.'hich  sold  last  v.-eek  for  :1  cents  vras  priced  yesterday  at  53  cents. 
Difficulties  in  the  ex;_)eriment  oegan  to  appear,     host  of  t::e  relief  recii:  i* 
ents  are  in  deht,  it  .appeared,  cuid  much  as  tloey  vould  like  to  "ouy  stamps 
and  got  free  "butter  eaid  eggs,  they  must  utilize  relief  checks  to  settle 
dehts.     Also,   intervievjs  rove-.lcd  th  it  f o  .d  is  one  item,  on  v:hich  the  f.ami~ 
ly  can  skimx:)  in  order  to  pay  such  fixed  charges  as  gas  :md  electricity. 
I.'Iinifflum  value  of  stamps  vrhich  must  "be  "bought  is  ,a  drawhack.     Tiie  $1  nini- 
muin  for  each  memher  of  the  family  is  effective  for  the  l-vjeek  period  hut 
the  ■_ur chaser  must  put  up  for  2  \/eeks. 


i.iARIGTIlNiG-  The  average  mairafactm-'ing  firm  conducting  marketing 

HSSEARCK  research  activities  spends  $21,000  a  year  for  vror]::  done 

uithin  the  organizatio'H  and  $S,000  a  year  for  research  pur- 
chased from  outside  agencies,  according  to  a  survey  of  55^  manufact^urer s 
released  oy  the  Comiiaerce  Department  yesterday.     Of  the  fimis  surveyed,  ISS 
were  found  to  "be  carrying  on  such  activities,  chiefly  aimed  at  discovering 
the  potential  market  for  a  product  or  line  of  goods,  comparisons  of  distri- 
oution  with  competitive  j.roducts  and  analysis  of  the  cons-omer  market  "by 
sales  territories.     Secretary  Plopkins  said  that  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  manufacturing  process  and  the  grov:th  of  mass    reduction  has  co.st 
a  greater  "bnjrden  on  the  distrihution  system  and  that  the  apvlication  of 
research  to  the  marketing  proolxis  .of  rianufacturers  would  cuistitute  a 
valua^ole  aid  in  increasing  sales,     (Tlie  study,  Icnown  as  Liarket  Research 
Series  No.  21,   is  avcailaole  from  the  Department  of  Comjnerce  at  25  cents.) 
(New  York  Times.) 
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Food  Stainp  The  "^asliington  Post  (llaj-  lo)  commenting  editorially 

3xi:)eriment  on  tlie  food  steiap  plan,   says:   "The  vegetahles  and  fmiit  dis- 

trioiited  h:."  the  Pederal  Siirplus  Comrn.odities  Corporation 
have  "been  a  windfall  to  conrnnni ties  in  mich  local  relief  fimds  had  "been 
exliausted  ai'id  the  unemployed  ^vere  in  dire  distress.     Ho^vover,   it  is  ohvi- 
ous  that  an  organization  engaged  in  the  husiness  of  supx:)porting  prices  'by 
removing  abnormal  s'orpluses  from  the  meirket  is  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide adequate  or  regu.lar  aJLd  to  the  destitute.     All  it  ca:i  do  is  to  supple- 
ment local  resources  oy  giving  a^waj^  such  goods  as  it  hrxs  on  hand.  More- 
over, this  distriVation  has  to  De  effected  \7ith  great  care  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  jirivate  interests  engaged  in  sales  of  f oodst-ujff s.     The  more  in- 
terest is  therefore  "being  tc^hen  in  cai  experiment  just  laimchcd  in  Roches- 
ter (the  food  stamp  plan).,. This  ingenious  scheme  is  designed  to  achieve 
several  -puTvoses,     In  the  first  ^olace,  it  shifts  to  the  local  stores  all 
the  work  of  distributing  surplus  commodities.     It  is  also  hoped  that  a 
larger  volume  of  husiness  ma^."  malce  it  possible  for  the  stores  to  lovjer 
prices,  thereby  facilitating  the  disposition  of  surpluses.    Another  advan- 
tage of  the  system  over  direct  distribution  is  that  it  assures  a  more 
"balc^iced  diet  for  those  on  relief.,,The  experiment  is  interesting  in  itself. 
And  it  v,dll  also  throvi  liglit  on  the  intelligence  of  the  relief  clients. 
For  feu  alert  minds  -.-.-ill  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  offer  that  is 
being  made  to  qualified  beneficiaries  under  the  Rochester  plan. " 

Grass  for  In  a  paper  on  "Silo  problems  Creo.ted  by  G-rass  Crops" 

Silage  in  Agricultural  IDngineering  (May)  J.  ^.  3artlett,  hev,-  Jer- 

sey Expjeriment  Station,  says:   "I.Ioisture  creates  an  engin- 
eering problem  for  the  agricult'oral  engineer  and  the  silo  manufacturer. 
Experience  at  our  station  leads  us  to  recommend  that  the  farmer  i.7ho  -.mts 
up  grass  with  a  moisture  content  between  7^  ojid  BC  percent  will  most  gen- 
erally be  successful  in  secujring  o.  good  product,  p.roviding  he  has  applied 
enough  preservative, ,  .hoi sture  is  directly  relo.ted  to  the  tonnage  of  dry 
matter  that  may  be  ensiled.     TJe  have  a  silo  v.uich  will  hold  60  tons  of  de- 
hydrated hay,  230  tons  of  corn  silage,  or  IS5  tons  of  mat'ore  grass.  This 
year  the  saiae  silo  filled  with  grass  containing  ZC  percent  moist-ujre  final- 
ly held  33c  tons, The  Hew  Jersey  station  is  using  both  molasses  -and  phos- 
phoric acid  for  a  preservative.     7e  ho.vc  this  year  used  ujj  t^)  3OO  pounds 
of  molasses  per  ton  and  during  the  winter  feeding  seo.son  will  determine 
the  value  of  such  qiaantities  in  the  dairy  ration  with  milking  animals  and 
growing  heifers. ,.  G-rov/ing  heifers  may  be  developed  to  normal  size  on  a 
pasture,  ha3^  aiid  grass  silage  diet  from  the  time  they  are  12  to  I5  months 
of  a.gc.     rIo-.:ever,  we  get  from  10  t,'  I3  percent  better  grov;th  ^vhere  from  h 
to  6  pounds  of  hay  0x0  used  daily  in  o,dditi"'n  t--  about  3^  po-ujids  of  grass 
silage  during  the  '.vinter  months, ,.  ^ith  grass  silage  and  approximately  6 
pounds  of  hay  per  day, milking  co-.-s  gained  in  v;eight,     C-rass  silo^'o  and  hay 
m.aintaincd  high  c^Jor  and  >a  fine  fl-avor  in  mhlk.     To  do.te ,  however,  've  can- 
not recommend  the  use  of  grass  silage  as  the  entire  roughage  diet  for  the  t 
milking  cow  or  the  grov:ing  heifer  if  v.'o  are  to  get  m.<o.ximum  results,,."  ■ 
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Farm  Cold  "Newest  addition  to  the  fast-developing  array  of  fruit 

Storage  Unit        farm  cold  storage  equipment  is  a  "onit  comoining  all  the 

essentials  of  a  modern  refrigeration  system,"  says  Ameri- 
can Fruit  G-rower  (May),     "Througi'.  use  of  simple  fittings  the  units  can  he 
rapidly    installed  in  a  fruit  storage  room..     They  were  originally  designed 
for  air  conditioning,  hut  models  are  adapted  to  mecst  the  demand  of  special 
ized  fo.m  installations.    Available  in  sizes  to  meet  most  fruit  storage 
needs,  the  units  are  so  constnacted  that  they  may  he  controlled  hy  one  • 
switch  tha.t  sets  tornxoeraturG  desired.     Althoi;^i  these  miit  conditioners 
have  a  variety  of  pajrts,  all  mechanism  is  fitted  into  the  metal  cahinet,  " 

Contours  and  John  T.  Bregger,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  Soil 

Terraces  in  Conservation  (I'lay)  discusses  contour  planting  and  terracing 
.  Orchards  as  a  hasis  for  soil  and  water  conservation  in  orchards,  say 

in  part:    "Although  no  accurate  survey  has  heen  made  over 
the  United  Sto.tes,  the  present  area  of  contour  fruit  pl-?jntings  is  close  to 
U0,000  acres, , .Because  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  erosion  prohlem  and  tiie  widespread  axoplication  of  contour  p)lajit- 
ing  raid  terracing  in  meeting  this  prohlem,  there  is  a  real  demand  for  some 
fundamental  research  along  this  line.     For  one  thing,  the  moisture  rela- 
tionships of  terraces  of  different  sizes  and  profiles  should  oe  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  where  the  trees  should  he  planted,  where  a  cover 
crop  will  offer  less  competition  under  these  c-nditions ,  etc.      There  may 
also  he  differences  in  fertilizer  requirements,  where  all  that  is  put  on 
is  conserved  for  the  use  of  the  trees.     There  sho^old  he  data  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  contour  planting  and  terracing  in  increasing  fruit  produc- 
tion.    Another  prohlem  is  the  effect  of  noncult ivated  terrace  ridges  or 
dovai  slopes  on  the  curculio  and  rodent  prohlems.     Studies  touching  some  of 
these  x^j^oDlems  are  under  way  at  the  Hammond sp or t ,  New  York,  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Experiment  Station. ,, and  hy  the  SCS  in  cooperation  with  the 
F ennsylvania  Experiment  Station, . , " 

"ITestern  A  new  frozen  foods  puhlication  is  Western  Frozen  Foods 

Frozen  Foods"    of  which  the  Dei3artment  Lrorary  has  just  received  the  first 

two  issues  (Fehruary  and  March),     The  lea.ding  article  in 
the  March  issue  is  "Selling  Q;uick-Frozen  Ready-to-Cook  poultry"  hy  Hoh  R, 
S locum,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Two~Wiieel  The  old  v/heelharrow  has  a  compact  competitor  in  a 

Barrovr  new,  deeiD-oodied,  two- wheeled  carrier  now  on  the  market. 

The  lines  of  this  harrow  cut  dovm  its  over-all  size  and  at 
the  same  time  give  it  a  full  2  I/2  hushel  capacity.     The  small  v/heels 
have  rahher  tires  and  roller  hearings.     (Country  Home  I.Iagazine,  June.) 
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Senate  Defeated  S.  1100,  to  provide  for  completion  of  the 

May  17  Florida  ship  canaX  "by  a  vote  of  3q  to  U5. 

The  Committee  on  Judiciary  reported  ?;ith  amendment 
S,  915,  to  provide  for  the  most  expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  v.4th 
the  United  States  (S.Rept.  kkz) . 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  with  amendments  H.R*-  61U9, 
Navy  Department  appropriation  till  ( S.Rept.  U^3). 

House  Began  de"batQ  on  H.R.  626U,  authorizing  qonstruction, 

May  17  ■  repair  and  preservation  of  certain  pu^Dlic  works  on  rivers 

and  harbors'. 

The  Committee  on  Territories  reported  without  amendment  H.R,  I6I, 
authorizing  the  Comm-issioner  of  public  lands  of  Hawaii  to  sell  such  land^ 
for  cash  to  citizens  who  possess  the  qualifications  of  homesteaders  and 
who  have  received  loans  under  the  Eankhe ad- Jones  farm  tenant  act  (H.Rept, 


1+1). 


(prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 
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Spring  Figs,  The  increased  number  of  sov/s  farrowing  this  spring  com- 

Beof  Cattle       pared  with  a  year  ago  is  exx^ected  to  more  than  offset  re- 
ported losses  of  spring  pigs  in  some  areas,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  says.    Though  the  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per 
litter  may  be  smaller  thoji  the  record  high  for  last  year,   "spring  produc- 
tion probably  v/ill  be  considerably  larger  than  in  193^.  "    Prospects  for 
the  fall  pig'  crop  this  year  v/ill  be  influenced  by  the  present  relationship 
between  hog  prices  and  corn  prices,  which  now  is  favorable  to  hog  produc- 
tion.    lYith  abundant  feed  supplies  more  pigs  may  be  farrowed  this  fall  than 
last,  which  would  mean  materially  greater  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  for 
the  1939^^0  marketing  season  than  in  the  current  season.     In  its  beef  cat- 
tle report,  the  bureau  said  that  nunbers  of  cattle  for  slaughter  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  smaller  this  year  than  last,  -^onless  drought  occurs.  In 
parts  of  Texas  and  California  and  in  local  careas  of  oth3r  western  states, 
the  bureau  said  that  the  lack  of  rainfall  had  definitely  reduced  prospects 
for  range  and  pasture  conditions.     This  has  resulted  in  some  local  increases 
in  cattle  marketings.     At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a  tendency 
throughout  the  country  to  hold  a  large  proportion  of  breeding  stock  on 
farms  in  order  to  increase' herds. 

Hay  Rolce  "Winning  hayivay  com.bination  on  more  farm.s  each  year 

and  Baler  is  the  side-delivery  rcike  to  turn  the  hay  into  v/indrows, 

ond  the  pick-up  baler  to  bale  the  hay  directly  from  the 
windrow,"  says  the  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife  (jiuie).     "The  side-delivery 
rake  turns  the  butts  out  and  the  leaves  in  so  that  the  leaves  are  protected 
from  too  rapid  drying.'   The  pick-up  baler  puts  the  hay  in  bales  without 
loss  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay.     With  this  method,  the  hay  is,  _ 
cured  as  if  it  were  going  into  the  barn  without  baling.     The  bales  are  Jl 
made  loose  and  usually  stored  with  air  spaces  between  them  in  the  haymow,,,"! 


:)AILY  DIGEST  

I  9pared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricui*:are 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  v;orkers.  Viewb 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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FOREIG-II  TEADE  Pacific  intercom'se  is  still  the  ideal  of  most  of  the 

POLICIES  world  and  is  the  "dominant  purpose  01  the  foreign  policy 

of  the  United  States,"  president  Hoosevelt  declared  yester- 
day, in  connection  v:ith  the  opening  of  Foreign  Trade  TTeek.     The  President 
noted  that  "almost  60  percent"  of  United  States  foreign  trade  was  noy  car- 
ried out  with  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  had  "been  concluded  and 
asserted  that  this  country  must  import  as  well  as  export  in  increasing 
foreign  trade.    He  called  for  further  oxtancion  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

Secretar^^  Hull  declared  that  the  "span"  of  trade  agreements  signi- 
fied that  a  large  numher  of  nations  were  now  "activoly  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  a  policy  ^.f  trade  lihorali zation, "    He  asserted  that 
a  larger  voluYie  of  foreign  tr.'ide  was  likely  as  a  result  of  the  scaling 
dovm.  of  artificial  trade  "bi-^jrriors  and  attacked  the  isolational  viev-point 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade. 

Stable  and  lasting  v/orld  peace  can  he  huilt"/upon  a  v/orld  trade  un- 
hampered "by  excessive  harriers  and  restrictions,  Pr.ancis  3.   Sayre,  Assis- 
tant Secreto.ry  of  State,  declared  yesterday  in  helping  dedicate  the  World 
Tro>de  Center  at  the  Hev/  York  T7orld's  Pair.     The  center  is  intended  to 
serve  as  headquarters  for  visiting  trade  groups,   for  whom  special  progr.aras 
will  he  given.     (iTew  York  Times.) 


STATE  LAIID  Federal  Judge  John  Knight  has  upheld  the  Federal  Gov- 

COlIDEivINATIOIvI      ernment '  s  right  to  condemn  lands  without  the  consent  of 

the  state  for  flood  control  and  wildlife  --)rojects,   says  a 
Buffalo  {Vievj  YorkJ^  ,rex)ort  hy  the  Associated  Press.     Acquisition  of  two 
tracts  in  Allegany ySchuyler  Covmties  v/as  contested  hy  the  state  in  a  case 
which,  according  to  Federal  District  Attorney  George  G-rohe,  was  an  ©xact 
parallel  to  a  controversy  in  Vermont.     The  Federal  G-overnrnent  abandoned 
its  action  in  Vermont.     Judge  Knight  said:    "Congress  has  declared  these 
projects  in  the  public  interest  and  not  only  is  a  presijimption  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  legality  of  its  acts,  but  any  doubt  of  validitj^  must  be 
resolved  in  its  favor. " 

G-RAIIT  HATES  Freight  rates  on  grain  reshipped  from  Chicago,  St, 

Louis  and  pQoria,   111,,  for  e:cport  from  tlie  eastern  sea- 
hoard  will  be  reduced  k  cents  a  hundredv/eight  from  Jiuie  20  to  ITovomber 
30,  J.  S.  Brov-Ti,  mana,ger  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trn-de^s  transportation 
department,  has  arjio-ujiccd.     The  lov:  rates  v:ill  ajjply  on  v.heat,  corn,  oats, 
rye  djpA  barley,     (A.P.  ). 
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Artificial  Under  the  title,   "Science  Helxos  the  Sire,"  Hugh  C. 

Breeding  McFhee,  chief  of  the  animal  husbandry  division  of  the  De- 

partment, discusses  artificial  insemination  in  Country 
Gentleman  (Jvne)^    He  says  in  part:   "The  ideal  v;ay  for  a  farmer  to  benefit 
from  this  program  is  to  Join  a  breeding  ring.     There  are  thousands  of 
small  livestock  breeders  v;ho  already  belong  to  such  rings;  for  them  the 
problem  is  somewhat  simplified.     And  there  is  fjmple  evidence  that  increas- 
ing ni:imbers  of  these  circles  are  seriously  considering  the  incorpox-ation 
of  artificial  insemination  into  their  live  stock- improvement  plans.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  numbers  some  2,3^^  breeding  circles  among  its 
clients,  many  of  which  are  ready  to  embark: on  a  program  of  artificial  in« 
semination. In  order  to  help  groups  of  livestock  breeders  who  desire  to 
form  breeding  associations  in  which  artificial  insemination  will  be  used, 
a  model  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  together  with  various  suggestions 
and  cautions  has  been  drav/n  up  by  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Industry, 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.     Of  special 
interest  are  the  suggested  fees:  bull,  $2  to  $5;  jack,  $S  to  $10;  stal- 
lion, $S  to  $10;  boar,  $1  to  $1.50;  ram,  $1,"    Ee  cautions:   "The  farmer 
docs  not  know  enough  about  the  method  to  be  able  to  distinguish  betvieen 
the  prcactitioncr  who  has  merely  read  a  bulletin  raid  the  really  well-trained 
technician. , .All  eyes  seem  to  be  turned  on  the  method  and  too  little  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  finding  something  for  the  method  to  use;"  cjid 
adds:   "We  do  not  want  more  average  animals  in  this  country.     We  want  more 
superior  animals.     The  method  is  not  going  to  bring  these  superior  animals 
into  being  except  as  it  is  used  o.s  a  conveyor  of  the  germ  plasm  v;hich  con- 
tains the  necessary  potentialities  to  do  the  trick. ,, When  we  find  the 
proved  sires  we  can  take  them  and  the  method  and  go  places." 

Calomel  as  losing  cabbage  maggots  with  calomel  applied  in  a  sus- 

Insecticide       pension  around  tlie  young  plants,  as  a  dust,  or  as  a  coating 

on  the  seed,  has  distinct  advantages  over  most  other  methods 
yet  devised  for  combating  this  troublesome  pest,  according  to  Dr.  Hugh  G-las- 
go\7,  entomologist  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Geneva).     The  insec- 
ticidal  properties  of  calomel  were  discovered  largely  by  accident  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  in  some  tests  at  the  station  in  which  all  of  the  salts 
of  mercury  were  included  as  a  matter  of  routine,  explains  Dr.  Glasgow. 
Such  striking  control  of  the  root  maggot  was  obtained  on  the  calomel  plat, 
however,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  careful  tests,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  found  to  have  some  decided  advantages  over  corrosive  sublimate, 
the  standard  treatment,  although  no  more  effective  thou  the  latter  in  con- 
trolling cabbage  maggot.    One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  calomel  possesses 
is  that  there  is  little  danger  of  injury  to  tender  young  plants  from  its 
use,  Y.'hereas  corrosive  sublimate  must  be  used  in  a  fairly  dilute  solution 
and  even  then  may  cause  injury  to  cauliflower  and  radish  seedlings.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  also  suspected  of  delaying  the  harvesting  date  of 
early  co.bbage  and  cauliflower.    Because  it  can  be  used  in  heavier  dosages, 
calomel  generally  does  not  need  to  be  applied  as  often.  (Scientific 
American,  June, ) 
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Botanical  Morgan  W,  Evans,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Ohio 

Articles  Experiment  Station,  writes  in  the  Journal    of  Botany 

(April)  on  the  relation  of  latitude  to  certain  phases  of 
the  growth  of  timothy.    He  says  in  part  in  the  summary:   "The  time  of  head- 
ing, "bloomi,ng  and  maturing  is  determined  largely  hy  the  temperatures  aiid 
"by  the  lengths  of  day.    Late  selections  require  longer  days  than  early 
ones  for  the  production  of  cltins  and  inflorescences.     For  the  earliest 
selections,  the  seo.son  for  "blooming  progressed  from  south  to  north,  For 
the  latest  selections,  "blooming  occurred  first  at  some  mid-latitude;  from 
this  latitude,  the  season  for  "blooming  progressed  "both  toward  the  North 
as  the  temperatures  "became  suit.ahle  for  growth  and  toward  the  South  as 
the  nur.i"ber  of  hours  of  daily  illumination  gradually  increased," 

In  the  some  periodical  L.  L,  Harter,  Bureau  of  plant  Industry,  writes 
on  the  influence  of  light  on  the  length  of  the  conidia  in  certain  species 
of  Fusarium, 

Messrs.  Beath,  G-ilhert  and  Eppson,  of  the  Wyoming  Experim-ent  Station, 
are  authors  of  cm  article  on  selenium  research  at  the  station.     They  re- 
port that  certain  native  seleniun  "bearing  plants  may  "be  used  as  indicators 
in  locating  seleniferous  soils.     These  plants,  they  say,  are  now  knov/n  to 
occur  in  parts  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Ne'braska,  North  Dalcota,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Irradiator  A  new  process  for  irradiating  milk,  v/hich  is  "believed 

for  Milk  to  make  it  more  valua"ble  in  that  it  increases  health  value, 

2    yas  recently  oxmounced  by  research  workers  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment^  sayfe  a  Madison  report  in  the  American  Produce  Review 
(May  17).     Tile  nev;  irradiator,  designed  "by  H.  H.  Beck,  H.  C,  Jackson  and 
K.  G-.  Weckel,  uses  a  carbon  arc  and  is  capable  of  50  ^0  100  percent  great- 
er capacity  than  present  models.     It  also  imports  50  to  200  percent  great- 
er Vit-amin  D  potency  to  milk.     By  increasing  the  v.^attage  across  the  arc 
a  greater  intensity  of  radiation  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  irradia- 
tion process  is  achieved. 

Carbon  Dioxide  A  note  in  the  Americai-'.  Fruit  Grower  (May)  reports 

for  Strawberries    that  in  Louisiana  "dry  ice"  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Ponchatoula  ojid  Hammond,  and  that  strav/berries 
shipped  from  these  points  are  going  to  market  in  refrigerator  cars  cooled 
with  this  combination,     "A  saving  of  25  to  kO  percent  in  refrigeration 
costs  is_ reported  by  this  method  of  cooling  perishable  shipments,"  says 
the  item,     "The  car  moves  to  destination  without  stoppage  in  transit  for 
re-icing.  Living  Louisiana  in  the  "early  run"  a  car  will  arrive  in  New 
York  City  for  the  third  day  3  ^.m,  market.    Where  dry  ice  is  employed  the 
car  can  be  precooled  or  not,    Tlie  gas  resulting  from  evapora,tion  benefits 
keex^ing  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  is  claimed," 
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Senate  Passed  H.R.  61U9.,  Mavy  appropriation  iDill.    As  passed 

May  Ig  the  Senate,  this  "bill  contains  a  provision  prohilDiting  the 

Navy  from  ^ourchasing  food  not  grown  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  except  foods  of  v;hich  there  is  a  deficient  domestic  sup- 
ply. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Government  Organization  reported  without  amend- 
ment S.J, Res.  13^,  providing  that  reorganization  plans  ITos.  I  and  II  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1939« 

Received  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  amending  the  CCO  Act  (regarding  hlood  trans- 
fusions, lifesaving,  fire  fighting,  etc.);  .to  Com,     on  Education  and  lalDor. 

House  Passed  H.R.  626U,  authorizing  the  construction,  repair 

May  IS  and  preservation  of  certain  puTDlic  works  on  rivers  and  har- 

bors. 

Began  debate  on  H.R,  6392,  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  appropriation 

bill. 

Senate  Considering  bills  on  the  calendar,  passed  the  following: 

May  19  S.  1S79>   "to  amend  the  mining  laws  applicable  to  the  watershed 

of  the  Bonito  River  in  Lincoln  National  Forest,  New  Mexico; 
H.R.  2372 >  "to  prohibit  exportation  of  tobacco  seed  and  plants  except  for 
experiment  (this  bill  v/ill  now  be  sent  to  the  President;;  S.  I90U,  provid- 
that  no  person  who  is  cthervdse  qualified  for  examination  or  appointment 
or  x^romotion  in  the  civil  service  shall  be  discriminated  against  because  of 
his  age;  S.J, Res.  I3S,  providing  6hat  reorganization  ]pl^-'iJ^s  Nos*s  I  and  II 
shall  tc-ke  effect  July  1,  1939. 

Committee  on  Axopropriati on s  reported  with  amendments  H.R,  5^27,  Labor 
Department  ax^x'^ropriation  bill  (S.Roxjt.  ^55). 

Recessed  until  Monday,  May  22, 

House  Passed  H.R,  6392,  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  Depart- 

May  19  ments  appropriation  bill.    McMillan  amendment  providing 

$225jOOO  for  carrying  out  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram was  agreed  to,  Hull  amendment  prohibiting  purchase  of  oleomargarine 
or  other  butter  substitutes  in  federal  prisons  was  rejected.  Hawks  amend- 
ment to  recomment  the  bill  with  instructions  to  add  a  xorovision  prohibit^- 
ing  use  of  f-unds,  appropriated  in  this  bill,  for  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
petitive agricultural  products,  was  defeated. 

Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6l^9»  Navy  appropria.t ion  bill 
(this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President).  _ 

Adjourned  "ujitil  Monday,  May  22. 

(FrexDared  by  Office  of  Badget  and  Finance,) 

Rural  Welfare  The  Survey  Midmonthly  (May)  contains  the  following  arti- 

cles: This  Rural  Social  Work,  by  Carol  L.  Shafer;  The  County 
Worker Job,  by  JosexDhine  Strode;  The  Food  Stamp  plan. 
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ITICABAGUM  President  P.oosevelt  "backed  up  his  Pan-American  good  " 

AGRESliSlIT         •  neighbor  policy  yesterday  "by  an  agreement  \7ith  G-enera.l 

Anastasio  Som.oza,  President  of  Nicarag^da,   setting  forth 
a  prograra  of  financial,  commercial  and  military  assistance,  llicaragua 
undertakes  to  encourage  the  investment  of  American  capital  and  technical 
knowledge  and  to  provide  adequate  dollar  exchcinge  to  holders  of  its  cus-' 
toms  bonds  of  1912.     In  return,  president  Roosevelt    agrees,  among  other 
things:   To  send  to  Nicaragua  a  board  of  army  engineers  ono.  an  officer  of 
its  medical  corps  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  trans-lTicarag-^uan  water- 
way; to  set  up  credits  of  as  much  as  $2,000,000  througli  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  thf  poirchaflc  in  this  country  of  mxacliinery  a:;d  equipment  "for  the 
construction  of  highways  and  other  productive  projects";  to  make  available 
through  the  banlc  a  revolving  fund  up  to  $500,000  to  bridge  seasonal  defi- 
ciencies in  export  collections  aiid  prevent  fluctuation  of  its  currency  in 
foreign  exchange;  to  consider  tiio  loan  of  American  agricultural  experts 
for  the  study  and  development  of  non-com.petitive  agricultural  products  such 
as  manila    hemp  and  rubber  to  complement  production  in  the  United  Sta-tes, 
(Hew  York  Times.  ) 


CHICAG-C  EG-G-  Egg  receipts  in  Chicago  yesterday  were  the  heaviest  in 

RECEIPTS  ten  years,  totaling  1,719,330  dozens.     Influenced  by  the 

unsettled  state  of  the  flooded  cash  market,  egg  fut^iores 
closed  undianged  to  17  points  lower  with  the  current  m.onth  showing  the 
maximum  decline  at  17.25  cents.    Octobers  finished  11  points  lovyer  at  IS.  57 
after  slumping  22  points  from  an  early  extreme  of  IS, 72  cents.  Traders 
said  short-covering  promj)ted  by  the  C-overnment '  s  interest  in  the  level  of 
egg  prices  checked  the  decline.     In  Hew  York  a  trade  cooperative  again  bid 
16  l/h  cents  uncuc  cess  fully  for  eggs  grading  firsts.     (A,  P.  ), 


U.S.  EiXPORTS  .  .  United  States  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  in  193S  were 
TO  RUSSIA  larger  thaai  in  any  year  since  1931 »  and.  far  in  excess  of 

the  minimum  fixed  by  the  coEimercial  agreement  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Department  of  C^^mjnerce  reported  yesterday  in  connection 
with  Poreign  Trade  Week,    Exports  to  Russia  were  valued  at  $69,691,000 
in  193s,  as  compared  with  $U2,S92,000  in  1937.     Imports  from  the  U.  S.S.R» 
•last  year  were  $2U,06U,000,  compared  with  $30,76S,000  in  1937.  (press,) 
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Cotton  Plane  Col.  Simon  B*  Buckner,  Jr.,  commandant  at  Fort  Hc- 

Hiinways  Clellan  (Ala.)  said  recently  that  experimental  cotton- 

paved  runways  at  Reilly  Field  had  proved  superior  to  "both 
ordinary  asphalt  and  concrete  runways,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
report  in  the  New  Orleans  Tlmety'fiiay  10),     The  f alDric-paved  runways  were 
laid  last  summer  as  an  experiment  "by  United  States  army  aviation  experts, 
and  have  iDccn  tested  through  the  extremities  of  summer  and  winter  weather. 
Use  of  cotton,  avie-^.tion  e25)erts  said,  prevents  lesions  and  wa.vcs  in  the 
r.sphalt.    Concrete  runways  arc  more  expensive,  inclined  to  crack  and  lack 
the  resiliency  of  asphalt,  army  men  advised.     Colonel  Euckncr  sadd  the 
fabric-knitted  runways  had  failed  to  crack  in  v/intcr  cold  and  rain,  and 
were  sturdier  in  summer.     They  were  tested  under  hca.vy  bombing  planes 
from  Maxv,'cll  Field,  Montgomery. 

Texas  Soil  "Recent  passage  of  the  Texas  Soil  Conservation  Act 

Conservation  is  a  milestone  in  the  state's  histor^^  of  agricultural  pro- 
Legislation       gross,"  says  Victor  H.  Schoff elmayer,  Agricultural  Editor, 

in  the  DaJLlas  Morning  News  (May  10).    "...For  the  first 
tine  in  Texas  history  will  it  "be  possible  for  farmowners  to  make  use  of 
the  various  federal,  state  and  private  aj^cncies  in  one  co-ordinated  land 
use  progrcm  and  prevent  abuse  of  soil.    District  or  regional  control 
measures  assure  that  the  program  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  all  conditions 
of  terrain,  climate  or  soil.     There  need  be  no  costly  e2^erimenta.tion, 
becajuse  farmers  will  have  at  their  disposal  the  experience  assembled  in 
all  parts  of  Texas  ajid  the  nation  during  the  past  six  years  or  longer 
under  conditions  of  drouth,  floods  and  normal  seasons.    All  the  vast 
scientific  and  practi  crl  knowledge  developed  by  soil  scientists  and  prac- 
tical farmers,  oil  the  store  of  technical  information  of  our  excellent 
experiment  stations,  aJl  the  working  practi  oe  of  county  agents  and  teach- 
ers of  vocational  agriculture  in  every  county/-  of  Texas,  can  now  be  put 
into  a  huge  general  program  of  saving  the  soil... There  v;ill  be  five  great 
sta.te  districts  in  accordance  with  the  major  geographical,  climatic  and 
soil  area.s  of  Tcxa-s,  containing  fifty-one  counties  each,  excepting  one 
which  will  contain  fifty.    In  these  districts  there  will  be  set  up  many 
local  soil  conservation  units  as  part  of  la.rgcr  ::,Toups,  all  in  co-opera- 
tion with  ea.ch  other  along  the  general  principles  of  land  treatment  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  watershed  of  the  area,  involved..." 

Farm  Cash  American  farmers  received  a  cash  income  of  $?53>C>00,- 

Incone  000  from  sale  of  products  and  Go^/ernment  benefit  payments 

in  ^ril,  the  Agriculture  Department  estimates.  This 
brought  the  total  farm  income  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  to 
$2,2U0,000,000,  compared  with  $2,227,000,000  in  the  like  period  last  year. 
Included  in  the  April  income  was  $90,000,000  in  Grovernment  subsidies. 
Similar  pa;^.Tnents  for  the  January-April  period  totaled  $282,000,000  com- 
pared with  $l6S,000,000  in  the  similar  period  last  year.     The  April  in- 
come was  $29,000,000  less  than  that  for  March,  but  $5,000,000  more  than 
received  in  April  last  year.     (Associated  Press). 
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Oat  Mill  Reporting  on  tests  with  oat  mill  feed  at  the  Wiscon- 

Peed  for   .         sin  Experiment  Station,  G-.    Bohstedt,  of  the  station, 
Livestock  says  in  Country  Cxentleman  (June):     "Nearly  6,000  horses, 

heef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  used  in 
these  tests,    Tor  mature  work  horses  oat  mill  feed  has  proved  worth  the 
same  as  timothy  hay.     Sows  that  were  fed  oat  mill  feed  farrowed  litters 
that  were  as  thrifty  as  those  of  sows  fed  excellent  control  rations, 
fattening  lamhs  yielded  "best  returns  for  oat  mill  feed  when  this  was  used 
to  replace  hay  rather  than  grain  in  their  rations,    Fattening  steer  ra- 
tions in  which  from  I5  to  30  percent  of  the  corn  was  replaced  "by  oat  mill 
feed,  produced  satisfactory  gains  and  finish.     In  dairy  rations  oat  mill 
feed  was  found  worth  65  percent  as  much  as  wheat  "bran.    Replacing  one 
half  or  all  of  the  hay  in  rations  of  milking  cows,  oat  mill  feed  was 
found  worth  7^  percent  as  Diuch  as  alfalfa  hay  and  96  percent  as  much  as 
timothy  hay.    These  feeding  trials  also  have  shown  that  oat  mill  feed 
had  a  feed  value  of  30  "to  ^0  percent  as  much  as  ground  corn  or  hominy 
feed.    While  some  livestock  classes  have  given  lower  values  than  these, 
dry-lot  pigs  and  milking  cows  have  given  values  up  to  5*^  percent  of  the 
value. of  grpund  corn  or  hominy/feed.    As  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions, the  guesswork  has  "been  largely  taken  out  of  the  feeding  of  oat 
mill  feed,,««  •  - 

Wheat  Loan    '  Secretary  Wallace  announced  recently  the  G-ovcrnment 

Program  would  offer  farmers  loans  on  1939-grown  wheat  at  rates 

designed  to  assure  them  harvest-time,  returns  ahout  equal 
to  prices  now  "being  quoted  on  the  cash  grain  markets.     The  loans  will  he 
made  "by  the  Comniodity  Credit  Corporation  under  authority  of  the  193^ 
Crop  Control  Act,    Eligihle  for  lorjis  will  he  producers  who  cooperated 
with  this  year's  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  program  "by  plant- 
ing within  their  wheat  acreage  allotment s.Departrnent  officials  said  on 
a  similar  program  last  year  loans  amounting  to  $'-f-9,375j 297  T^ero  made  on 
85,7^2,^^9  hushels.     The  1939  rates  were  said  to  "be  "between  75, 
percent  of  the  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for  their  wheat  during 
the  past  10  years.     The  program  set  up  a  schedule  of  hasic,  rates  for 
wheat  stored  in  elevators  at  principal  grain  terminal  markets,     (A»P,)  . 

Construction  An  eight-year  record  for  new  construction  was  estah- 

8-Year  Record    lished  last  month  when  huilding  and  engineering  awards  in 

the  thirty-seven  Eastern  States  amounted  to  $33O,O3O,OO0» 
This  was  the  highest  volume  for  any  April  since  193I  and  represents  an 
increase  of  U9  percent  over  April,  1938,  and  a  gain  of  10  percent  over 
the  record  for  March,  1939.    Awards  last  month  hrought  the  total  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  to  $1,102,^61,000,  as  compared  with  $760,- 
110,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year — an  increase  of  per- 
cent— according  to  the  E,  W.  Dodge  Ctrrp oration.     This  also  is  the  lar- 
gest total  for  any  similar  period  ^since  1931j  T7hen  the  corresponding 
figure  was  $1,170,267,000,  (Press.) 
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Washington  "JU. though  the  Washington  Ar'boretum  at  Seattle  has  "been  ' 

Ar"boretum  estahlished  for  less  than  three  years  it  is  producing  re-  i 

suits  that  are  attracting  the  attention  of  "both  layman  and  i 
scientist,"  says  J.        F.  in  Science  (Mayl9),  "Thousands  of  plants  have 
"been  propagated  that  arc  now  toing  placed  in  permanent  locations  on  the 
grounds  whore  they  will  ho  kept  under  observation  for  developments  of 
scientific  ejid  educationc?JL  value.    A  significant  accompli shjnent  has  "been 
the  transfer,  in  one  year,  of  alpine  and  suhalpinc  plants  from  their 
natural  altitudes  to  sea  level  with  no  loss  of  vigor  and  with  no  apparent 
diojigc  in  character.    Three  notahle  instances  of  successful  transfer  wore 
Campojiula  piperi,  a  miniature  evergreen  member  of  the  Campanulacea;  Lewisia 
twcedyi,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Lewisia  tribe,  and  Douglasia 
dentata,  a  rose-colored  evergreen  mem her  of  the  Primulaceae.     The  domes- 
tication of  these  throe  little  known  but  valuable  plants  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  small  list  of  strictly  alpine  plants  now  in  use, 
but  the  real  significance  of  the  accomplishment  was  that  the  successful 
transfer  of  these  difficult  plants  from  altitudes  of  1,000  feet  or  more 
down  to  sea  level  without  loss  of  time  wo.s  an  encouraging  indication 
that  in  this  far  western  arboretum  the  development  of  plant  life  can  be 
carried  to  points  hitherto  unknown, . .With  apian  of  organization  similar 
to  the  one  used  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  purpose  of  collecting 
all  reliable  information  on  plant  life  of  educational  or  scientific  value;.., 
this  latest  addition  to  the  facilities  for  scientific  research  should  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world."  I 

193s  Dairy  "Milk  production  in  I93S  reached  a  new  peak  about  U 

Products  percent  higher  than  in  1937 ^  2  percent  above  the  pre- 

ceding high  in  1933 j"  says       Sr  Viol  in  the  Agricultural 
Situation  (May),  "Tlie  per  capita  production  of  I'ilk  in  1938  of  8^5 
pounds  was  somewhat  less  than  in  the  period  19jl*-33  bu.t  3  percent  larger 
than  the  192U-29  average.     Total  consumption  01  all  dairy  products  in 
1932  ^^'■'S  slightly  larger  than  in  1937  "but  somewhat  low  in  relation  to 
production.    Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  193S  was  probably  f 
somewhat  less  than  in  1937»».With  total  milk  production  higher  than  a  £ 
year  earlier,  and  with  some  tendency  for  fluid  consumption  to  decline,  1 
the  total  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  193^  reached  a 
new  peak,  about  7  percent  higher  then  a  year  earlier,  and  17  percent  above 
the  192U-P9  average.    Production  per  capita  was  the  highest  in  more  than 
^0  years  and  5  percent  above  the  average  for  the  predcpression  period  192U- 
29.     Consumption  of  manufactured  dairy  products  per  capita  in  193^ 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  2  percent  greater  than  the  192^-29 
o.vcragc.     Creamery  butter  production  in  193B  was  estimated  to  be  10  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1937 »  ^-^d  sli^^litly  Icrger  than  the  preceding  peak  in 
1933»»«Pcr  capita  production  of  butter  in  193^  was  the  same  as  the  average 
for  the  predcpression  period  192U-29.    Consimption  per  capita  however  was 
3  percent  less  than  the  192U-29  average.     Total  cheese  production  in  1938 
was  10  percent  larger  than  in  1937  and  50  percent  larger  than  the  I92U-29 
a\i3rage.    Per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  I93S  of  5.75  pounds  compares 
with  U.60  pounds  in  the  period  192U-29..." 
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BUSII^IESS  In  line  ?.ath  president  Hoosevelt's  plea  day  "before  yes- 

ESCCV3RY  terday  for  "cooperation"  from  business,  Secretary  of  Agri- 

culture T7allace  yesterday  declared  that,  despite  the  "timidity 
of  capital"  to  invest  for  recovery,  he  believed  that,   international  affairs 
permitting,   "we  are  going  to  do  more  business,"    The  Secretary  told  the 
American  Retail  Federation  that  "farmers  would  like  to  see  businessmen  tak- 
ing a  chance  again, ..The  time  to  invest  money  is  vnien  business  recovery  is 
just  starting,"  he  said,   "not  when  a  boom  bubble  is  ready  to  burst,"  "If 
v/e  are  to  have  the  measure  of  recovery  we  seek,"  he  declared,   "capital  in- 
vestment must  be  made  either  b}-  private  business  or  by  government,  or  by 
private  business  with  the  aid  of  government.     That  is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem- of  recovery."    Secretary'  lYallace  said  that  for  ten  years  "capital  has 
been  shell  shocked  as  a  result  of  the  ex^;.loding  of  the  boom  of  the  20 's." 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  lie  said,  business  v.'ould  have  recovered  by 
this  time.     "But  the  general  vinrld.  picture,"  ho  said,   "with  war  alarms  be- 
ing soimded  in  Europe  a^lraost  every  week,  has  generated  a  neiv  set  of  fears." 
(Washington  Star. ). 


BAxIKIilG-  Virtual  revision  of  the  entire  system  of  capital  fi- 

REVISION  nancing  in  the  United  States,   involving  the  cstablishjnent 

of  a  public  works  finance  corporo.tion  to  finj^jice  federal  and 
local  government  public  works  of  a  self-li qui dating  character,  government- 
insured  loans  to  small  business  men  and  establi sliment  of  "capital  credit 
banks"  to  provide  ca]:>ital  at  flexible  interest  rates, ms  proposed  to  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  yesterday  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State.     The  recommendations  were  described  as  a  "modern 
financial  tool  kit"  which  would  enable  "our  financial  system  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  it."    That  it  had  failed  to  f-jjiction  satisfactorily,  r.Ir.  Berlc 
testified.     (New  York  Times.) 


AFPLIANCES  In  order  to  give  further  a.id  to  sma.ll  business,  the 

FOR  EARlvIS  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  will  extend  its  service  to 

include  the  purchase  of  installment  contracts  covering  gas 
appliances  for  domestic  use,  it  wa.s  ajinounced  yesterda.y  by  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  chairman.    As  of  A-_oril  20,  the  a-gency 
had  purchased  115,5^^5  installment  contra.cts  covering  electrical  a-ppliances 
from  2,9^7  dealers  in  33  states  at  an  outlay    of  $17, 566, 391. UU.     Of  this 
svm  $9  , 103  ,  SS9. 10  has  been  repaid.     (iress.  ) 
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J^raits  for  Sor"ber,  Bureau  OhtemiGtry  ajid  Soils  (Los  Angeles) 

Ice  Cream  writes  in  Ice  Cream  Field  (May)  on  fruit  products  in  ice 

cream  and  sherbets.    In  conclusion,  he  says:    "Ihe  natural 
fresh  fruit  flavor  and  color  of  fully  ripened  fruit  can  iDe  preserved  to 
a  very  high  degree.    The  method  of  preparation  and  preservation  is  quite 
simple.    It  consists  of  reducing  the  fruit  to  a  pulp  or  puree,  adding  a 
predetermined  amount  of  sugar  or  sirup,  packaging  in  tight  containers, 
and  freezing  rapidly  enough  to  prevent  deterioration  "by  enzyme  activity 
or  the  growth  of  micro-organisms.    The  amount  of  sugar  or  sirup  required 
depends  upon  the  use  to  "be  made  of  the  product.    This  type  of  material 
can  be  defrosted  and  used  to  advantage  as  a  flavor  "base  for  ice  cream, 
sherbets  and  milk  shakes.    When  frozen  very  rapidly,  it  produces  a  de- 
licious frozen  dessert,  possessing  the  natural  flavor  and  color  of  the 
fresh  fruit  with  a  pleasingly  smooth  texture.    Crushed  or  chopped  fruits 
prepared  and  preserved  in  this  way  can  be  defrosted  and  used  as  a  sundae 
topping.    Such  a  topping  is  oqurl  in  every  way  to  that  made  from  fresh 
fruit," 

Veterinary  The  meat-packing  industry  of  the  United  States  pro- 

Science  duces  for  hjoman  consumption  "the  best  and  safest  meat  and 

meat  products  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,"  Dr. 
Cassius  Way,  president-elect  of  the  American  Veterina,ry  Medical  Associa- 
.tlon.,  said  in  dedicating  the  veterinary  science  exhibit  at  the  Hew  York 
World*  s- Fair.    Dr.  Way    introduced  as  guest  of  honor  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, who  outlined  the  role  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  in  the  protection  of  human  health.    The  veterinarian  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  animals,  he  said,  guards  the  human  race  to  a  ma- 
terial degree  against  tuberculosis,  rabies,  anthrax  and  similar  infec- 
tions.    The  science,  he  added,  has  made  material  contributions  to  the 
conquest  of  parasitic  disoasos  of  man  as  well  as  of  animals,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  glandular  extracts  used  in  human  medicine  ajid  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  national  food  supply,  besides  assuming  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bility for  milk  and  moat  inspection.     (Now  York  Times.) 

North  Central  Operators  of  yU  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  ten 

AAA  Program       North  Central  States,  a  total  of  1,620,U2U  farmers,  have 

indica.ted  their  intention  of  participating  in  the  1939 
fa^rra  program,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announces.  This 
was  about  ^70,000  more  farms  in  this  area  than  participated  in  the  193^ 
program,  it  added^  and  includes  S3  percent  of  the  total  crop  land  in  th$ 
region,  (Press.) 

Rural  Sales  The  Commerce  Department  has  reported  that  daily 

average  sales  of  general  merchandise  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  for  April  were  about  11  percent  above  April,  193^» 
percent  above  March,  1939.  (A,P.) 
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Hy"brid  Corn  In  the  Jo-arnal  of  Parm  Economics  (May)  A.  A.  Dowell 

Economics  and  0,  B.  Jesness,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  con- 

|j  trihate  a  paper  on  "Economic  Aspects  of  Kyhrid  Corn". 

i        "Unless  new  markets  develop,"  they  say  in  part,  "it  does  not  seem  proh- 
j!        ahle  that  the  market  can  ahsorh  the  increased  supply  which  the  present 
j.        acreage  is  capaHe  of  producing  when  hyhrid  seed  is  used,  except  at 
,.       materially  lower  prices.     The  effect,  therefore,  depends  to  an  importeint. 

degree  on  whether  acreage  is  maintained  or  curtailed  and  the  extent  of 
,        curtailment,  if  any.    Markets  now  available  for  crops  which  might  he  su"b« 
(,        stituted  for  corn  on  part  of  the  acrestge  do  not  offer  much  promise  of 

shifts  to  them.    Some  shift  to  soil  conserving  crops  may  take  place  hut 
this  in  turn  will  affect  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts with  consequent  repercussions  in  the  markets.    In  a  sense  incrcas- 
I         ing  the  acre  yields  is  equivalent  to  providing  more  land  for  the  farmer 
and  this  should  enahLe  him  to  farm  moro  extensively.    However,  his  lahor 
and  equipment  are  still  available  for  application  to  the  land.     Some  farm- 
ers may  dispense  with  labor  now  hired  or  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  more  leisure.    However,  mar^y  others  will  continue  to  cm- 
ploy  the  factors  of  production  available  to  them  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  hybrid  corn  lowers  unit  costs  of  production  and  the  limited 
opportunities  for  other  uses  of  the  land,  labor  and  equipment,  suggest 
that  drastic  curtailment  of  corn  acreage  in  the  near  future  by  individual 
action  of  the  growers  is  unlikely.    T3?ie  prospects  are  that  under  these 
circumstcjices  the  gains  from  hybrid  corfi  will  bo  shared  with  the  consumers 
rather  promptly  in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  particularly  on  livestock  and 
its  products.    The  rate  and  amount  of  improvement  in  conditions  affecting 
demand  for  farm  products  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  results. 
The  extent  to  which  foreign  outlets,  especially  for  lard  and  pork,  will  be 
expanded  is  another  importc'jit  factor." 

In  the  some  periodi  cnl  are  an  article  on  economic  classification  of 
nonurban  land  according  to  its  best  uses,  by  David  Weeks  and  J.  H.  Joseph- 
son,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  two  notes  by  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  one  by  C.  L.  Holmes  on  types  of  farming 
research  and  one  by  Malcolm  Clough  on  the  relation  between  corn  and  wheat 
future  s . 

Haying  A  new  model  field  baler  picks  up  hay  from  the  windrowj 

Machines  bales  it,  and  delivers  the  bales  to  a  trailer.     In  a  field 

test,  three  men  with  a  two— plow  tractor  compressed  27  tons 
of  alfalfa  into  65O  bales  of  hay  in  exactly  ^  hours.    And  it  was  top- 
quality  hay.    Eew  leaves  were  lost  and  the  original  color,  pliable  stems 
and  appetizing  aroma  were  retained.      Another  field  machine  that  picks  up 
windrows  chops  the  hay  and  blows  it  into  a  wagon.    In  a  test,  this  machine, 
hitched  to  a  3-plow  tractor,  picked  up  1-J  tons  of  dry  hay  and  chopped  it 
into  l-|-inch  lengths  in  just  7  minutes.     It  does  a  fast  job  of  handling 
green  hay,  too.     (ihe  Country  Home  Magazine,  June.)' 
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Senate  Passed  as  reportGd  H.  H.  3^21 t  Labor  Department 

May  22  •  .       .     appropriation  iD.ill, 

Began  debate  on  S.- 2009 1  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Cormerce  Act  by  extending  its  application  to  addition??!  types  of  car- 
riers and  transportation  and  modifying  certaan  provisions  thereof. 

The  Connittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  Tzithout  ancnd- 
nent:    H.  R.  913»  to  prohibit  the  unaxithorized  use  of  the  nanc  or  in- 
signia of  the  U-H  clubs  (S.  Rept.  ^59);    H.  R.  "^o  authorize  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  to  administer , oaths  to  expense  accounts  (S. 
Rept,  U6o);H.  J.  Res.  ISS,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
designate  the  Director  of  Finance  to  sign  requisitions  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  disbursing  funds  (S.  Rept.  ^6l);    H.  J.  Res.  189,  to 
define  the  status  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (S.  Rept,  U62); 
S.  1031,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  I5,  1935 »  relating  to  the  marking  of 
packages  containiig  wild  animals  and  birds  and  parts  thereof  (S.  Rept, 

1+56). 

The  same  committee  reported  with  amendnent:     S.  229,  to  authorize 
the  withdrawal  of  national  forest  lands  for  the  protection  of  watersheds 
from  which  water  is  obtained  for  municipalities  (S.  Rcpt,  H57)» 

House  •  Pa.ssod  the  following  bills :    H.  J.  Res.  2^8,  to  pro- 

May  22  vide  that  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for 

any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  55s 000, 000  acres  (^m 
amend:ient  by  Mr.  Case  of  S.  D, ,  to  mrk:e  the  minimum  allotn.Gnt  60,000,000 
acres,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  39  to  63);    H,  J,  Res.  2U7,  to  provide 
that  the  national  allotment  for  cotton  for  any  year  ajfter  1939  shall  not 
be  less  than  11,500,000  bales  (an  amendiient  by  Mr.  Hare,  providing  that 
acreage  allotment  to  States  "be  based  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
cotton  growers  and  their  dependents  in  each  State  bea.rs  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  in  the  United  Stavtes,"  wns  ruled  out  of  order 
after  debate);    H,  R.  5^9^>  extending  to  subsequent  years  the  cotton 
county  acreage  allotments  provisions  which  apply  for  1939;     S.  IO96,  to 
extend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  Pacific  ITorth- 
west  boxed  apples;  H.  R.  U539 ,  to  extend  the  time  during  which  orders 
and  marketing  agreements  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
may  be  applicable  to  hops. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance).  : 

V 

Pump  for  A  small  amount  of  rainfall  may  make  better  grades 

Truck  Crops       for  an  entire  crop,  or  save  the  crop  entirely;  hence  fruit 

growers  and  truck-crop  farmers  are  constantly  seeking  in- 
surance against  fickle  ^weather.    At  the  Michigan  State  College  interest- 
ing results  are  being  obtained  with  a  2-stagc,  centrifugal  pump  capable 
of  delivering  200  gallons  pc'r  minute  at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  when 
driven" at  2,U00  re-solutions  per  minute.    With  an  adequate  water  supply 
and  equipped  with  a.  revolving  nozzle,  this  pump  is  expected  to  lay  down 
an  inch  of  water  overnight  on  6  acres.     (Successful  Farming,  June.) 
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CATTIiS  THSFT  Because  it  y;ould  "definitely  encroacli  on. the  police 

BILL  ^/ETCED  ■     power  of  the  several  states"  and  cost  about  $200,000  a  year 

to  enforce,  President  Hoosevelt  vetoed  a  "bill  yesterday  mak- 
ing it  a  federal  offense  to  traiisport  stolen  animals  in  interstate  commerce. 
Wliile  sympathetic  to  the  objective  of  the  measure,  the  President  argued 
that  it  would  lead  logically  to  the  extension  of  the  federal  jurisdiction 
to  all  other  forms  of  stolen  property  of  relatively  low  value  and  consti- 
tute as  crimes  minor  thefts  wiiich  now  are  considered  only  as  misdemeanors. 
(New  York  Times.  )  ' 


PAN-Alv'IERICAl-I  The  S',mato  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ajoproved  yes- 

COOPERATICiT        terday  a  bill  by.  Chairman  Pittraan  of  Nevada,  authorizing 

cooperation  between  this-  government  and  21  South  American 
nations  in  certain  civil  activities.     The  bill  v;ould  authorize  this  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  projects  in  accordance  with  treaties,  resolutions,  declara- 
tions and  recommendations-  at  the  inter-Ariorican  conference  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  Buenos  Aires  in  193^  and  the  international  conference  of 
American  states  at  Lima  in  (A, P.). 


WHEAT,  COTTON  TTnoat  shot  up  3  l/S  cents  to  new  season  highs  yester- 

MARKSTS  UP         day  as  fear  of  cr^/jj  drjmage  stirred  trade  estimated  to  have 

been  the  heaviest  since  last  summer,  says  an  Associated  press 
report  from  Chicago,     The  adv.oa'ice  Y^as  the  sharpest  in  months.     All  contracts 
surged  to  new  highs,  wheat  for  July  delivery  reaching  fo,  up  2  5/^;  Septem- 
ber 77  7/2»  "^^p  2  7/^;  '"^iid.  December  7^  3/^»        3  New  season  higlis  also 
we're  established  at  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis. 

Prices  on  the  Nov;  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  sharply  yesterday  under 
the  broadest  trading  in  some  time  and  ended  with  net  gains  of  S  to  13  points, 
October  contracts  sold  10  points  above  the  previous  higli  record  of  the  sea- 
son, Eiade  on  October  2^--  last  year,   -Thile  a  gain  of  $1  a  bale  carried  the 
December  toward  the  2-cent  level.  •  (New  York  Times.) 

RECORD  BANK  Comx)t roller  of  the  Currency  Delano  announced  yesterday 

DEPOSITS  that  the  total'  assets  and  deposits  of  national  banks  in  the 

continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and.  the  "Virgin  Is- 
lands on  March  29,  the  date  of  the  last  call  for  condition  reports, were 
greater  than  on  any  previous  call  dcate  in  the  history  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing System.     The  total  assets  of  the  5,21S  active  banks  were  $31, SUU, 396, COO, 
an  increase  of  $17S-,  219 , 000  over  the  araoujit  rep)Oridd  by  5»230  active  banlcs 
on  December  3l»  1933.     (J^ross. ) 
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Cotton  Use  "This  is  ITational  Cotton  Week,  during  which  tens  of 

Promotion  thousands  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  exert  them-^ 

selves  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  cotton  products  of 
every  kind,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (May  23). 
'There  need  he  no  pretense  that  such  a  movement  will  quickly  'solve*  the 
prohlem  created  by  the  production  in  recent  years  of  much  more  cotton 
that  we  have  used  at  homo  and  exported,  "but  it  is  the  simplest  of  com- 
mon sense  to  use  freely  what  wc  have  in  abundance.    It  is,  moreover,  a 
practical  certainty  that  the  effects  of  these  annual  promotional  oam- 
paigns  will  ho  cumulative,  that  by  endeavoring  to  use  more  cotton  wc 
shall  learn  to  use  more  of  it,  to  our  common  advantr^^c;  that  rising 
volume  will  permit  selling  finished  goods  at  prices  either  actually  or 
rolativDly  lower.     Our  capacity  to  consume  cotton,  or  any  other  commodity, 
is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to  what  wc  now  habitually 
refer  to  as  the  national  income,  the  comparative  level  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  since  our  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  is  already  far  above 
the  world  a'verage  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  it  going  into 
dozr^stic  use  will  increase  only  slowly,  no  natter  how  skilfully  or  vig- 
orously we  push  our  promotional  campaigns,  unless  the  national  income  in 
terns  of  goods  should  rise  nuch  more  rapidly  than  it  appears  likely  to  do. 
It  follows  that  despite  our  best  efforts  at  increasing  domestic  use  the 
cotton  South  nust  still  need,  and  need  badly,  the  reopening  to  it  of  the 
foreign  narket..." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  the  North  Ancrican  Veterinarian  (June) 

Vaccination       discusses  a  county  plan  in  Illinois  for  vaccinating  horses 

against  oncephalonyolitis  with  chick  embryo  vaccine.  "The 
cost  of  administering  this  vaccine  to  horses  varies  considerably  under 
different  circumstances,"  it  says.    "In  Iowa,  for  example,  there  averages 
h  head  of  horses  for  each  farm  and  the  average  niloagc  covered  by  Iowa 
veterinc).ric?Jis  in  responding  to  calls  is  5  niles  the  visit.    Unless  horses 
are  systenatically  grouped  for  vaccination  it  nay  be  said,  therefore, 
that  when  only  k  head  of  horses  are  vaccinated  at  one  tine,  even  when 
these  nay  be  found  at  one  place  and  treated  without  undue  delay,  the  vet- 
erinarian receives  $5.20  for  his  services  after  having  paid  $U.SO  for 
the  vaccine.    Since  this  $5*20  represents  a  fee  for  services  rendered  at 
2  visits,  the  gross. receipts  are  $2.6S  each.    After  deducting  the  costs 
that  are  properly  to  be  charged  against  overhead,  including  credit  losses 
and  giving  consideration  to  the  responsibility  assumed,  it  is  obvious 
that  practitioners  cannot  possibly  afford  to  do  this  equine  vaccination 
for  $2.50  for  each  aninol  vaccinated  unless  animals  are  systenatically 
grouped.    A  survey  nade  by  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  inquiring  what  lov/a  voterinariojis  plriined  to  charge  for  two 
doses  of  chick  vaccine  yielded  275  replies.    Computed  from  these  replies, 
the  average  fee  in  Iowa  would  be  $2.9377  the  head." 
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Aerial  Bruce  W.  Miner,  in  a  short  article,  "Seen  Fron  Above," 

Mapping  in  Not?  England  Honestcad  (May  20)  says  that  "practically 

all  of  tho  farr.i  land  in  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  has  "been 
photographed  fron  the  air,  mid  large-scale  enlargencnts  have  "been  pre- 
pared shouing  every  "building,  field,  and  physical  feature  on  sone  6800 
farns.    So  accurate  are  these  naps  that  they- can  "be  used  to  check  areas 
and  perf omance  under  the  agricultural  conservation  progra-i.    Areas  of 
individual  fields  cay  he  dctcrninod  fron  these  naps  at  decidedly  lovzer 
cost  than  "by  other  neans,  and  with  the  sor:e  accuracy.,, These  naps,  rrhich 
have  already  "boon  hade  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation*  s  farn  land,  vzill 
have  nany  uses  other  than  in  the  agricultural  conservation  progran.  Thcy 
can  ho  used  with  stereoscopic  nachinos  which  show  the  third  dinonsion, 
that  is,  relief  or  height  above  sea  level.    Topographic  naps  can  thus  "bo 
prepared,  and  these  arc  necessities  in  planning  nany  types  of  puhlic  works 
and  highways.    The  aerial  survoy  naps  will  "be  -vrluahle  to  nany  "branches  of 
governnent.    Individu?al  farn  naps  prepared  fron  the  survey  naps  will  "be 
availa"blo  to  Aroostook  county  farncrs  this  year,  thus  giving  tho  farner 
a  working  nap  of  his  fam  v/ithout  tho  necessity  of  an  expensive  survey  of 
the  farn." 

*  * 

Egg  Shell  "Eggs  with  clean,  smooth,   strong  shells  sell  for  "bet- 

Improvement       ter  prices  and,  in  general,  hatch  "best,"  says  Harry  ¥. 

Titus,  National  Agricultural  Research  Center,  in  Country 
G-entleman  (June).  "To  get  such  shells  proper  attention  to  management  and 
diet  of  the  chickens  is  needed.    Clean  litter  for  floor  and  nests  is 
necessary,  of  course.    Diets  that  cause  droppings  to  "be  loose  and  watery 
may  also  soil  eggs.    Anong  the  causes  of  such  droppings  are  too  much 
salt;  too  much  oyster  shell,  ground  limestone  or  "bone  meal;  and  too  much 
"bran  or  other  coarse,  fi'brous  foodstuffs  in  the  ration.    An  excess  of 
salt  may  result  from  a  mistake  in  weighing  out  this  ingredient  or  from 
using  a  fish  meal  of  ahnormally  high  salt  content.    At  times  the  consis- 
tency of  the  droppings  can  he  improved  "by  including  2  or  3  percent  of 
linseed  meal  in  the  feed.    Larger  quantities  tend  to  have  a  laxative  ef- 
fect.    If  the  linseed  meal  fails  to  have  tho  desired  effect,  it  may  "be 
necessary  to  reduce , the  quantity  of  hran  or  to  decrease  the  percent  of 
salt,  oyster  shell,  limestone  or  "bone  meal  in  the  diet.     Smoothness  and 
strength  of  shell  depend  on  hoth  diet  and  inheritance.    Hens  that  pro- 
duce such  eggs  should  not  "bo  used  as  "breeders.    Nutritionally,  poor  shells 
may  "be  caused  "by  a  defiency  of  vitamin  D  or  cnlcium,  or  "by  a  marked  in- 
"balance  of  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  diet.    There  is  also  sone 
evidence  that  a  deficiency  of  pongancse  nay  contri'butc  to  the  production 
of  poor  shells,    Undou"btedly ,  other  factors  are  involved,  "but  what  they 
are  and  the  part  they  play  are  not  known," 

Plowcrs  Florists  are  plpjiting  their  summer  flowers  in  cloth 

in  Shade  houses.     Superior  chrysanthonuns,  narigolds  and  roses  were 

produced, 'at  Ohio  State  University,  in  a  canvas  house  100 
foot  long,  65  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.    Asters  "bore  twice  as  nany  "bloons 
as  those  planted  in  tho  open.    The  "blossons  of  those  sheltcxpd  asters  were 
10  percent  larger  and  had  50  percent  longer  stens  than  their ^  outdoor  coug^ 
ins,    (Country  Hone  Magazine,  Junc^)^ 
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Senate  .       Concurred  in  the  House  amendmgnts  to  S.  IO96,  to 

May  23  amend  the  igricultv.ral  terke ting  Agreement  Act  of  1937> 

to  mak:e  itfe  provisions  applicable  to  apples  produced  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.    The  amendments  substituted  '^apples  pro»- 
duced  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho"  for  "Pacific 
Northwest  boxed  apples."    This  bill, will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Continued  debate  on  S.  2009,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
by  extending  its  application  to  additional  types  of  carriers  and  trans- 
portation rjid  modifying  certain  provisions  thereof . 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  reported  with  amendments  S.  I62, 
wool  products  labeling  bill  (S.  Hept.  Ub7)» 

House  Agreed  to  a  resolution  to  send  to  «onf erence 'H.  H. 

May  23  5269,  agri cultural  appropriation  bill.     Immediately  pre- 

ceding the  voice  vote  on  the  resolution,  the  previous  ■ 
question  Was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  192  to  ISI.     The  following  House  con- 
ferees were  appointed:    Mr.  Cannon  of  Mo.,  Mr.  Tarycr,  and  Mr.  Lambert- 
son. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Rubber  Tiros  A  survey  by  Professor  E.  G.  McKibben,  of  Iowa  State 

on  Farms  College,  shows  tho.t  farm  users  of  tractor  rubber  tirgs 

estimate  them  to  last  an  average  of  seven  years,  that 
average  use  of  rubber-tired  tractors  avc raged  about  1000  hours  per  year, 
and  that  with  reasonable  care  the  average  repair  cost  was  negligible, 
even  on  the  oldest  tires.     The  emphatic  approval  of  rubber  tires  for 
tractors  is  shown  by  the  fact  than  in  193^  two-thirds  of  the  new  trac- 
tors sold  were  equipped  v/ith  pneumatic  tires  as  coniparcd  with  only  lU 
percent  in  1935*     (Ohio  Farmer,  May  20.) 

Animal  The  June  issue  of  the  North  American  Veterinarian 

Hospitals  contains  papers  delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 

d4merican  Animal  Hospital  Association.    An  address  by' the 
president  reports  that  this  association,  how  six  years  old,  has  begun 
the  issuance  of  a  bulletin  every  other  month.    Various  papers  discuss 
radiography  and  physical  therapy,  and  animal  hospital  management  and 
equipment. 

Southern       .  An  editorial  in  the  Nb^shvillc  P.anner  (May  16)  on 

Livestock  livestock  in  the  South,  says:     "Exemplifying  the  trend  in 

Kentucky  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  reports  more 
inquiries  for  breeding  stock  this  spring  than  for  any  recent  year,  and 
says  that  large  noiabcrs  of  farmers  throughout  the  State  arc  in  the  market 
for  quality  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.     In  practically  all  cases,  the  calls 
are  for  registered  breeding  stock,  and  the  college  reports  that  65  percent 
of  the  balls  in  Kentucky  ho v/  are  purebred.    More  than  1,200  registered 
bulls,  purebred  cows  and  heifers  were  placed  last  year  alone  on  Kentucl^y 
farms— *a.n  impressive  fact  in  the  State's  eff-rts  toward  livestock  inprovc- 
ment..."  '  , 
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DAILY  DIGEST  

I  spared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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AivIEIlICAlT  ^  Secret.iry  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins  last  night 

lilFOHT  THADE        told  1,500  "businens  men,  industrialists  and  finaiiciers 

at  the  ninth  annual  'vorld  ti'ade  dinner  that  his  depart- 
ment was  preparing  to  assign  a  group  of  specialists  to  study  the  possi- 
oility  of  increasing  American  import  trade,  particularly  from  Latin  Ameri- 
ca,    Their  taslc,  he  said,  -.vill  "be  to  seek  foreign  products  that  r.'ould  not 
"unduly  compete"  v;it:i  United  States  goods  and  that  would  he  susceptihle 
of  advantageous  use  in  industry  and  cons'UiTiption  here.     The  principal  o"b~ 
jective  v/ill  he  an  enlargement  of  American  foreign  trade  in  hoth.  direc- 
tions, offsetting  the  "lur.vholesome"  export  "b-Cance  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  last  year.     (iTev;  York  Times.) 

COTTOIT  CHOP  The  Agric":ltvire  Department  isGued  revised  estimates 

SSTIMTES  yesterday  for  the  193'-  cotton  crop  showing  production,  ex*-. 

elusive  of  lin'rcrs,  to  have  heen  11,9^3.000  hales  of  50O 
pounds  gross  weight,  compared  'vith  lo,9^i-6,000  bales  in  1937.     Cotton  -under 
cultivation  July  1,  193S,  was        018,000  acres,  compared  with  3^,090,000 
a  year  e;:;.rlier.     Tlie  area  picked  last  ^rear  v/as  2'4, 24S, 000  acres,  compared 
with  33,326,000  in  1937.     Yield  of  lint  cotton  was  235. S  pounds  to  the 
acre,  compared  with  269.9  X-^^"^'^^^-^        1937.  (A.I.). 

OMNIBUS  The  omnibus  railroad  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 

R.R.  BILL  yesterday  b;^  a  vote  of  fO  to  6  soon  after  that  body  re- 

jected decisively  pji  amend:nent  which  proposed  to  delete 
from  the  measure  provisions  to  transfer  authority  over  v;aterv;ays  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Tliese  votes,  the  victory  for  the  bill 
and  defeat  of  the  waterways  amendment,  rejected  on  a  rollcall,  57  22, 
placed  in  position  for  House  action  a  measure  designed    primarily  to 
equalize  the  competitive  position  of  railroads  by  subjecting  water-borne 
domestic  commerce  to  the  seme  re;r^ation  as  that  no\7  applied  to  railroads, 
buses  and  trucks  operating  in  interstate  comjnerce,     (iTew  Yor]^  Times.) 

SURPLUS  The  Agriculture  De-oartment  authorized  the  Tederal  Sur- 

BUTTER  plus  Commodities  Cor-p oration  yesterday  to  buy  an  addition- 

al 25»000,000  pounds  of  si-^Tjjlus  butter  before  June  30» 
The  FSCC  had  previously  bought  90,000,000  pounds.     The  butter  is  distri- 
buted to  needy  f.?xiilies  through  state  relief  agencies.  (A.T.), 
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U.S.D.A.  Crop  C,  F.  Sarle,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  an 

Estimating         article  on  crop  estimating  in  the  Agricultural  Situation 

(May)  says;     "Estimates  of  production  8xe  made  each  year 
for  120  separate  crops  for  the  United  States  and  for  individual  States, 
The  annual  estimates  of  crop  production,  exclusive  of  tree  and  hush  crops, 
are  made  hy  multiplying  the  estimates  of  acreage  harvested  "by  estimates 
of  yield  per  harvested  c-^cre,    The  Federal  agricultural  census  enumeration, 
now  taken  every  5  years,  furnishes  the  "b^^se  or  st^^rting  point  for  annual 
estimates  of  acreage  in  the  various  crops  in  suhsequent  years.    The  per- 
centage change  in  acreage  from  year  to  year  is  estimated  from  a  sample  of. 
individual  farms  showing  acreages  in  the  various  crops  obtained  hy  mail 
from  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  estim-^te  of  change  is  ap-* 
plied  to  the  estimate  of  acreage  for  the  previous  year  (and  to  the  hase 
year  if  the  previous  year  is  not  a  census  year)  in  arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  acrea.ge  for  the  current  year.    The  Federal  census  estahlishes  the  level 
of  the  acreage  whereas  the  annual  sample  data  determine  the  change  in 
acreage  from  year  to  year  or  from  the  hase  (census)  year  to  the  current 
year.    It  is  apparent  that  the  reliahility  of  annual  acreage  estimates  de- 
pends upon  (1)  the  conpleteness  and  accuracy  of  the  Federal  census  enumer- 
ations of  crop  acreages  used  as  "bench  narks"  hy  the  Department  in  making 
annual  estima_tes,  and  (2)  the  size  and  representativeness  of  the  annual 
sanples  of  crop  acreages  use  in  estimating  year-to-year  ch-^^nge  in  acreage. 
Fully  half  the  crops  for  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  annual 
estimates  of  acreage  and  production  were  not  included  in  the  ' short' 
Federal  census  schedule  of  either  I92U  or  193^.    Even  in  the  fairly  com- 
prehensive 1929  census  schedule  fully  one-fourth  of  the  crops  either  were 
not  included  or  were  only  'written  in'  on  the  schedule.    Most  of  the 
localized  commercial  crops  that  were  included  in  I929,  either  on  the  reg- 
ulp.r  schedule  or  on  supplementary  schedules,  wore  so  incompletely  covered 
tha.t  the  census  data  have  heen  of  little  VRlue  as  hench  marks  for  suhse- 
quent annual  estimates." 

Exports  to  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 

Philippines       Islands  amounted  to  $90,357,000  in  I938,  making  this 

country's  sh-^re  of  the  Philippine  import  trade  6S  percent, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  their  trade,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.    Last  year's  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  were 
the  largest  since  I929  and  represented  an  increase  of  ^2.5  percent  over 
1937-    The  most  important  factor  in  last  year's  gain  was  the  increased  sale 
of  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  Philippine  market.  Secretary  Hopkins  reported. 
Importers  and  retailers  last  year  were  ordering  from  American  manufacturers 
certain  tj^es  of  textiles  never  hefore  sold  in  the  Philippines.    The  main 
reason  for  the  rise  in  this  country' s  textile  shipments  was  the  decline  in 
Philippine  imports  of  Japanese  products.  (Press.) 
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Ready-Made  "Factory-made  poultry  houses  that  are  shipped  in 

Poultry  House    sections  and  readily  assembled  on  the  farm  without 

skilled  lalior  are  making  excellent  records  for  themselves/' 
says  an  article  in  Successful  Farming  (June).     "Foundations  may  "be  per- 
manent or  not,  depending  upon  the  owner's  circumstances.    Renters  find 
it  convenient  to  remove  a  few  "bolts  and  move  such  houses.     They  can  thus 
undertake  poultry-raising  without  fear  that  no  suit-^cle  housing  will  "be 
furnished  "by  their  landlords.    Farm-ovwTiers  appreciate  the  convenience  of 
shifting  such  houses  to  clepji  ranges.    Many  houses  of  this  type  ^xe 
readily  moved  short  distances  without  dism^-^ntling.     Sections  are  plainly 
marked  for  convenience  in  assem'bling  and  are  thoroughly  painted.  Creosote 
is  applied  at  the  factory  where  indicated.    As  a  rule,  nests,  dropping 
"boards,  and  roosts  a.re  included.    In  some  cases  the  "buyer  may  specify  the 
kind  of  roofing  material  wanted.    To  m-^^ny  of  the  houses  now  availa"ble  it 
is  possi"ble  to  pdd  sections  whore  more  room  is  needed.    Careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  vent il^^tion,  lighting,  and  sanitation.    And  a  complete 
line  of  laying  ^nd  "brooder  houses  is  manufactured  "by  the  companies  v;hich 
now  offer  porta"ble  laying  houses." 

Vegeta'ble  "For  the  p^st  several  years  the  United  States  Depart- 

Investigat ions  ment  of  Agriculture,   through  its  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

has  maintained  in  the  Torrey  Pines  section  of  San  Diego 
county    (Calif.)  an  experimental  station,  wherein  the  various 

strains  of  melons,  lettuce,  and  other  vegetable  commodities  have 
been  propagated  and  experimented  with  by  the  late  Dr.  Ivan  Jagger,"  says 
Western  Grower  and  Shipper  (MayV   ."We  pre  now  assured  that  the  splendid 
work  done  by  Dr.  Jagger  in  the  perfection  of  mild:-w  resistant  melon 
strains    and  blight  resistant  lettuce  strains  will  be  continued  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.    Thorn? s  W.  '.Vhitaker,  who  has  for  the  p-^st  several 
years  been  the  assistpjit  of  Dr.  Jagger.    We  are  also  informed  that  there 
is  a  very  good  possibility  of  Dr.  V.Tiitaker  receiving  additional  help  in 
the  way  of  assistance  from  the  Dep?^rtment  in  Washington.    V/e  are  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Auchter  and  his  Bureau  for  the  interest  taken  in  this 
matter. " 

Cooperative  Cooperative  terracing  is  the  plan  used  in  Shelby 

Terracing  county,  Kentucky,  vrhcre  the  farm  bureau  cooperative  asso- 

ciation in  three  years  has  terraced  2,3^  acres  of  Irjid 
and  "built  22U  farm  reservoirs  rzith  a  Uo-horsepouer  tractor  and  a  grader 
bought  at  a  total  cost  of  $U,  50O.    By  the  time  the  first  tractor  had  to 
be  replaced  (at  30  months,  with  5, COO  hours  of  -jork  done),  the  $U,500 
indebtedness  had  been  cut  doun  to  $900.     Charges  for  terracing  are  $4 
an  hour;  for  f-arm  reservoirs,  $5  an  hour.    All  told,  the  outfit  has  served 
225  farms,  doing  770 rk  uhich  farmers  hr.d  not  time  or  equipment  to  do.  To 
start  things  moving,  the  farm  bureau  borrOTzed  $1,100  from  farmers  and 
business  firms  three  years  ago,  and  gave  them  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness bearing  6  percent  interest,  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
equipment.    The  $1,100  Tzas  used  as  a  doT7n  payment.    Notes  vzere  given  for 
the  bal  ance.     (Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife,  June.) 
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Senate  Continued  de"bate  on  S.  2009,        amend  the  Interstate 

May  2U  Coinmercey?)y  extending  its  application  to  additional  types 

of  carriers  and  transportation  and  modifying  certain  pro- 
visions thereof. 

House  ■       Agreed  to  H.  Con.  Res.  23,  providing  $7,000  addition- 

May  2h  for  the  Joint' Committee  on  Forestry. 

peceiYsd  Jhe  conference  report  on  S.  572,  to  provide 
for  acquisition  of  strategic  military  materials. 

Received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  draft  of  proposed  amend-' 
ments  to  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act;  to  Com.  on  Agriculture. 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Federal  "Recent  dedications  to  the  people  of  land  utilization 

Land  Use  projects  in  the  South— one  in  South  Carolina,  one  in  G-eorgia, 

two  in  Mississippi,  three  in  Arkansas,  and  two  in  Oklahoma  — 
have  centered  attention  once  again  on  the  Federal  land-use  prograjn,"  says 
C.  B.  Sherman,  Bureau  Agricultural  Economics,  in  Southern  Agriculturist 
(June)  ,  "A  tract  near  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  of  23,000  acres  that  were 
worn  out  and  idle  is  "being  developed  into  productive  pastures,  forests 
and  public  recreation  places.    In  G-eorgia,  a  project  covering  more  than 
37»000  acres  is  devoted  chiefly  to  restoring  second-growth  timher  to  per- 
manent forests.    In  northeast  Mississippi  the  project  is  a  S^,000-8.CTe 
demonstration  of  "better  land  use  for  forestry,  grazing,  recreation  and 
wildlife.    The  others  are  somewhat  similar ,Dr.  L.  C.  G-ray,  AssistaXit 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  responsihle  for  carry- 
ing out  this  great  plan...'¥e  h^ve  charted  the  country  roughly',  says 
Dr.  Gray,  'and  v;e  now  know  where  the  prohlem  areas  are.     The  most  pressing  , 
localities,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  living  on  the  land,  are  known.  i 
Our  regional  directors  are  in  first-hand  touch  with  developments  there...  ' 
We  hp^ve  acquired  alDOut  9,100,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  a'bout  $Ul,000,000  for 
the  land  alone.    Congress,  through  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  authorized 
$10,000,000  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  land  use  last  year  and  large 
sums  for  this  year  and  next.    We  expect  to  olDtain  options  on  2,250,000 
acres  for  approved  project s. .  .Most  of  the  land  we  now  hold  lies  in  the 
South,  in  the  G-reat  Plains,  and  in  the  cut-over  country  near  the  G-reat 

Lakes.    Projects  have  heen  established  in  39  states  Some  land  is  "being,^ 

used  for  general  conservation  work,  including  forestry  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection, some  rehabilitated  for  later  supervised  grazing,  and  some  is 
being  prepared  for  the  recreation  of  the  people .. .Programs  for  land  use 
look  far  ahead.    They  may  be  modified  from  time  to  tine  with  changes  in 
econonic  and  social  conditions..." 

Safety  Eitch  Safety  hitches  are  being  improved  to  meet  the  needs  of 

high*-speed  fanning.     A  new  hitch,  which  automatically  re- 
leases a  plov7  or  c\iltivator  from  the  tractor  when  it  hits  a  stone  or  root, 
can  be  set  to  react  to  a  tension  of  anything  from  500  to  5,000  pounds.  It 
will  fit  any  kind  of  tractor.     (Country  Home  Magazine,  June.) 


